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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 184.—20 NOVEMBER, 1847. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE NOVEL-WRITER’S WORLD. 


Tuere is a point of view from which fiction may 
9e studied with advantage, but from which I never 
had the pleasure of seeing it contemplated. There 
might, I think, be derived from this department of 
literature a great sense of thankfulness that the ac- 
tual world was not, as the fictitious one is, of the 
novelist’s creation. It is very true that the fiction- 





ist makes a number of much more entirely virtuous 
men and women than the author of nature has done ; | 


would take care to provide us with a set of most 
romantic, and far more sinned against than sinning 
malefactors, who might be supposed to make up in 
some degree for the absence of the good folks ; but 
I have doubts if a few amiable house-breakers and 
high-minded assassins would quite come to be the 
same thing. ‘There cov'd not fail to be some in- 
convenience felt from this great blank in society. 
Who knows but it might be fatal to the entire ma- 
chine t 

Another result would be a very general separ-- 


but then comes in the sad drawback that they are ation of the inclination from the ability to be liberal 
thinly sown, and mixed up with such a set of horrid | and generous. In the actual world, of the people 
people of all kinds, that they are of no manner of use | who are able to be generous, there must be a very 
hut to be married at last, or at least to live happily | considerable number who are likewise disposed to 
all the rest of their days after the novel is concluded. | be s0; for how otherwise should our public char- 
The question is, if a world composed of a few Mr. ities be supported, not to speak of private benefac- 
Allworthys; and Lady Bountifuls and Lord True- | %ns, which we may also presume to be numerous? 


joves, in connection with a host of such indifferent 
characters as the novelist deals in, would answer. 
I say not. The villain of the piece would to a cer- 
tainty have us murdered, or at least cast in a 
ruinous lawsuit, before Mr. Allworthy could come 
to the rescue or hear of our case. Virtuous inno- 


cence would have no chance, for it would be found | 
that that system of making a heroic peasant of the | 


name of William Hawthorn spring out of the wood, 
to play off an irresistible sapling cut from the last 
hedge, would not work in real life. It would al- 


ways be ten to one against the worthy fellow com- | 
I have great doubts, more- , 


ing at the proper time. 
over, if those admirable reduced widows, who live 
in cottages or fifth floors, with paragons of daugh- 
ters, would find themselves saved, in any consider- 
able number of instances, from executions, by the 
happy return of long-lost sons with fortunes from 
india. 
lords of all poor widows’ houses, in novels, would 
be too much for that set of amiable characters, and 
the consequences would be extremely distressing. 
One great result of our having the novel-writer’s 
creation established, would be a putting down of 
that vast class, the ‘* good enough people.’” Now 
{ much fear that we should not do nearly so 
well in this world if we wanted that class. They 
serve an immense number of useful purposes those 
good enough people. The most of the new gener- 
ation are brought into the world and educated by 
them—they raise the corn, furnish the butcher- 
meat, and import all the groceries required by man- 
kind, not to speak of many other professional 
services. I don’t know but they pay nearly the 
whele of the taxes. What we should do without 
such serviceable, albeit commonplace citizens, I 
cannot pretend to imagine. The novelists, indeed, 
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The unparalleled inhumanity of the land- | 


| But if the novelist’s world were established, all who 
| had any money in their pockets would immediately 
become to the last degree selfish and hard-hearted, 
_and there would be no liberality except amongst the 
_coinless. It would obviously serve a poor purpose 
‘if we only found we could get names to bills from 
persons who had no credit at the bank, or invitations 
to dinner from individuals forced to live upon pota- 
‘toes and point. It would help marvellously ill to 
get us over a difficulty, if every one we applied to 
were to say, ‘* My dear friend, I have all the wish 
in the world to oblige you, but I am myself at my 
wit’s-end for half-a-crown.’’ It would only be tan- 
talizing to find the desire of advancing our fortunes 
| exclusive to those who were themselves out of suits 
| with fortune. Better, we would think, that all 


| were iron-hearted alike. But the positive inconven- 


| lence of living in a world where rich people could 
in no way be bled, must strike everybody so forei- 
bly, that it is searcely necessary thus to dilate upon 
the subject. A world without heat, or light, or 
water, or some other of the great physical elements 
of existence, can be contemplated with some degree 
of patience, but not a world without a rich relation, 
or a friend susceptible of being squeezed. 

It seems to me also very clear that the actual char- 
acter of our relatives and associates in the world is 
greatly superior to what the novelists would give 
us. In the actual world, one often has a decent 
enough sort of uncle—perhaps half a father to one, 
supposing real fathers to be wanting—always sure 
to have an exhibition of lamb and sherry at his 
nephews’ service on Sunday afternoons, and pretty 
sure to help handsomely in the outfit of nieces for 
marriage at home, or for expeditions to go and re- 
side with married sisters in India. Now this the 
novelist would entirely deprive us of, giving us, in- 














shift owners each generation. 
that, in the ideal creation, we should probably have 





stead, some rascally old dog who conceals wills in 
our favor, and treats us with all sorts of gross cru- 
elties. Stepmothers of actual life are often ex- 
ceedingly worthy creatures. I have known many 
who were a blessing to their adopted children. 
But the stepmothers of the novelist—what atro- 
cious wretches they always are! That, too, were 
a bad exchange. Then as to persons connected 
with us in our affairs. Did anybody ever know a 
novelist’s steward or agent turn out aught but a 
rogue! Only imagine us obliged to commit our 
property to such persons as fiction can furnish for 
that purpose, what a beggarly reckoning should we 
have of it in afew years! Beyond a doubt, every 
estate in the country would, in a novelist’s world, 
Tt must be owned 


some small consolation in one of those exceedingly 
faithful and attached old servants who always in- 
sist upon sharing their ruined master’s or mistress’ 
fortunes without wages or perquisites. This may, 
however, be allowed, and still the balance will be 
vastly in favor of the real world, seeing that the 
stewards of that creation are usually worthy per- 
sons, doing their best for their employers’ interest, 
and thus saving them from all occasions to evoke 
the disinterestedness of their inferior domestics. 

There are a few features of the novelist’s cre- 
ation that I am not quite sure about. For instance, 
that certainty of murder coming out. One some- 
how feels it to be an unpleasant peculiarity of the 
actual world that a throat may be cut, and the 
doer of the deed escape detection. It seems much 
preferable that the guilty man should be sure to be 
exposed by some bloody handkerchief, or some 
marks of his feet on the floor, or some bone dis- 
covered in digging a well, as is the common case 
in novels ; so that he is sure to be punished for 
his crime. On the other hand, there are so many 
things to give us a general assurance of the good 
management of Providence, that we may perhaps 
be allowed to doubt if a certainty in the detection 
of murder would be an improvement. It is just 
possible that the tightening of this apparently loose 
screw might lead to the unfastening of some other 
of greater importance, in which case we might 
wish that murder was once more concealable. 
Since there is a doubt, however, I am willing that 
the novelists should have the benefit of it. It will 
not serve them much. 

Finally, in one grand particular the novelist’s 
world is so much inferior to that which actually 
exists, that even the most determined lovers of ex- 
citement may be happy to think that there is no 
fear of the one being exchanged for the other. 1 
allude to the infinitely higher strain of romance at- 
taching to the character of the persons and events 
of the actual world. Not that the novelist would 
not willingly give us as much romance in charac- 
ter and incident as we chose to have ; but then we 
do not choose to have much from him, always de- 
manding that he shall consult probability, or our 
notion of the average of things, and refusing to him 
whatever seems to trespass in the least upon the 
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domain of extravagance. For this reason, the fic- 
tion-world is necessarily a tame, equable sort of 
world. Very different is the world of actuality, 
where one day a Bonaparte rises to astonish man- 
kind, and another day ships take upon themselves to 
sail against wind and tide, and men begin to jour- 
ney from London to Edinburgh between breakfast 
and supper. Men, too, do such strange things in 
the actual world—things come about in such odd 
ways—life is so full of whimsical surprises, and 
happy coincidences, and entirely original trains of 
events, that there is no end to our entertainment. 
In the progress of science a liberal mind can never 
be without something like a continual feast. Even 
the newspaper of the day presents in general such 
wondrous doings in some part or other of the 
world, in public or in private affairs, that the best 
romances are apt to appear tame in comparison. 

I return, then, to the expression of thankfulness 
with which I started—that we live in the actual, 
and not in a fictitious world. 





From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
On the Beneficent Distribution of the Sense of Pain. 
By Mr. G. A. Rowett. Communicated by the 
Author.* 


Havine had, in my youth, an aversion to animal 
food, from an idea that it was cruel to destroy life 
for the purpose of obtaining it, 1 have been led by 
that feeling, and a few rather extraordinary cireum- 
stances which have come under my notice, to pay 
some attention to the effects produced by injuries 
to various animals; which investigation has caused 
such a complete change in my opinions on the use 
and distribution of the sense of pain, that, so far 
from considering it an infliction, | now believe it to 
be one of the most necessary senses we possess ; 
that, like all other senses, it is given to animals in 
as great a degree as it is necessary and useful to 
them ; that no animals have a greater sense of pain 
than is necessary for the preservation of the class 
to which they 7 tr ; that those which are designed 
for food, suffer little when killed, in comparison to 
what other animals would feel from the same inflic- 
tion: and that some are totally devoid of the sense 
of pain. 

In submitting this paper to the consideration of 
the Ashmolean Society, I beg to state distinctly, 
that I do not pretend to any knowledge of anatomy, 
but have been led to my conclusions by what ap- 

rs to be the effect of injuries to different animals. 
P'Go not attempt to assign any cause for the differ- 
ence of the amount of pain, whether it be that the 
nerves are less sensitive, or less numerous in some 
classes than in others, or whether it is owing to the 
want of reflecting faculties, but only to show that 
there is such a difference. 

I do not know that there is anything new in the 
opinions I advance ; but as I have had more than 
ordinary opportunities of witnessing the effect of 
wounds on some classes of animals, I submit this 
paper, believing that the consideration of the sub- 
ject is calculated, in the highest degree, to excite 
feelings of gratitude and admiration of the merciful 
designs of Providence ; and as the discovery of the 
use of the vapor of ether has recently brought the 


*Read before the Ahsmolean Society of Oxford, 3d 
May, 1847. 
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sense of pain under the consideration of this society, ' parts through the skin. A number of persons col- 
I hope the paper will be in some degree interesting. lected around, but no one liked to despatch it, and 
There can be little doubt that the sense of pain | on their standing aside, so that it might get out of 
is of the first importance to man, to guard and warn | the way of things passing, the moment the horse 
him from injury. ‘The skim is very sensitive, the | got to the side of the road it began grazing, show- 
body being thus enveloped in a membrane suscep-| ing no other sign of pain than holding up the 
tible of the slightest injury, while the heart, lungs, | injured leg. 
brain, and other vital internal parts that are thus) Another case is that of a post-horse, which was 
guarded, are almost insensible ; but although the going along the road between Botley and Ensham, 
lungs are, in a great degree, insensible of pain | about twelve years since, when it came down with 
during consumption, they are extremely sensible | such violence that the skin and sinews of both the 
of the impurities of the air, thus guarding against fore fetlock joints were so cut that on it getting up 
the inhalation of anything injurious. As the hands, again the bones came through the skin, and the two 
and especially the fingers, are very liable to injury, feet turned up atthe back of the legs, the horse 
the sense of pain is great in those parts; and 1 be-| walking upon the ends of the leg bones. The man 
lieve there may be more real pain from a gathering who was with it would not consent to its being 
in the finger, than from very many of the most fatal | killed till he had informed his master, (who, I be- 
complaints. The exterior coating of the eye is | lieve, was Mr. Masters of Staple Hall Inn, Witney ;) 


extremely sensitive ; while the back and interior the horse was therefore put into a field by the road 


portions of that organ are almost insensible. The | 
sense of pain in the mouth guards the throat, and | 
in the stomach is a warning against our eating any- | 
thing that is injurious. Rheumatic pains are bad; 
but how many more fatal cases would arise from 
colds, &c., if man was not warned by pain and 
inconvenience of the bad effects upon his constitu- 
tion of sudden changes of temperature. 

One of the best ways to judge of the value of, 
anything, is to consider how we could do without 
it; and it will be well to do so in the present case. | 
Thus, if a man had not the sense of pain, he might. 
sit by a fire, and, in his absence of mind, put his 
foot upon it, and soon find himself menus that useful 
member ; he might have lime blown into his eyes, 
and thus lose his sight, if not warned by the pain ; 
in fact there would be no end to his dangers if not 
possessed of that useful monitor, which guards him 
from injury, and is a check to his excesses. There 
may be pains and safferings the use of which it may 
be difficult to see; but [ would rather attribute | 
this to a want of knowledge, than believe that the | 
rule which holds good in so many cases does not. 
hold good im all. In fact, the beneficial use of the 
sense of pain to man is so evident, and has been 
pointed out so long since in Paley’s Natural The- 
ology, that I should not have said anything upon 
the point, but that I considered it necessary for the 
elucidation of my subject, as regards its uses and 
distribution amongst the lower classes of animals. 

Before I enter further upon the subject, it will be 
necessary te consider what may be taken as a proof 
of pain ; convuisions are considered by many as a) 
sign of suffering, but I believe it is generally allowed 
by the medical profession that that opinion is erro- 
neous: the cry of animals cannot always be de- 
pended on as indicative of pain, which is proved by 
the noise a pig will make when taken hold of. It is 
also necessary to make allowance for the struggling 
under restraint which is natural to all wild animals. 
I'he only criterion to decide the question is to con- 
sider what is the effect of mutilations on the health 
of animals, and how far such injuries interfere with | 
their usual habits and appetites. 

I will now state a few cases, to show that injuries, 
apparently the most dreadful, have but little effect: 
on many of the brute creation. 

The first case which forcibly took my attention 
was seeing a horse that was feeding by the side of 
the road between St. Clement’s and Headington 
hill, have its leg broken by a coach-wheel passing 
over it just above the fetlock joint; the poor beast 
showed evident signs of pain at the moment, the 
bone being dreadfully crushed, and protruding in 





side, and was found the next morning quietly feed- 
ing about the field with the feet and skin forced 
nearly half-way up the leg bones, and where it had 
been walking about, the holes made in the ground 
by the leg bones were 3 or 4 inches deep. 

A similar accident once happened to a coach- 
horse, the property of the late Mr. Costar of Oxford ; 
it was found, when the coach stopped to change 
horses, to have dislocated the fetlock joints, and 
from the worn appearance of the ends of the leg 
bones, must have run a considerable distance along 
the road in that state. 

I do not Jay much stress on this case, as it is not 
very surprising that a spirited horse, in harness 
with others, should continue running under such 
circumstances ; but, in the former case, there was 
nothing to excite the horse but its hunger, and if 
the pain had been equal to what such a dreadful 
injury would seem to indicate, it would probably, 
if in ever such a famished state, have gone upon its 
knees to feed, rather than upon the injured parts. 

It is curious to observe the apparent indifference 
with which some animals will devour parts of their 
own bodies. I once kept tame dormice, and, in 
shutting the cage-door, accidentally caught the tail 
of one ef them, when it squeaked out and left the 
skin of about two thirds of its tail sticking to the 
door. Whether the ery was caused by pain or 
fear, I cannot decide; but it went about the cage 
for a few minutes apparently rather uneasy, it then 
took hold of its tail with its paws and eat all the 
injured part, and then seemed as well as ever. 

Rats will often eat their tails when in confine- 
ment, if kept short of food ; and the habit of eating 
their own tails is not uncommon amongst the mon- 
key tribe. I know a person who used to dip the 
end of his monkey’s tail in tobacco water to keep it 
from being eaten, and some of the monkeys in the 
London Zoological Garden may at times be seen 
enjoying themselves in this way; but from what- 
ever cause this propensity may arise, I believe it is 
never indulged in by the monkeys with prehensile 
tails; their tails seem to be too useful to be so wan- 
tonly oes ar of, and I have no doubt are therefore 


of a much greater share of the sense of 


A few years since, the Quarterly Review, in a 
notice of the Dean of Westminster's Work on the 
bones found in the cave at Kirkdale, stated that an 
old hyena kept in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
had its leg broken, when one night it bit off the leg 
at the broken part, and eat it. 

emasculation of large cattle seems a very 
barbarous operation, the parts being cut with hot 
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instruments ; yet I saw an aged bull, after under, 
ing that operation, walk away very unconcernedly, 
and then, after grazing for about half an hour, he 
lay down and chewed his cud apparently quite 
comfortable. 

Pigs make a sad outery when being killed, but I 
belieye it is caused by fear and the uncomfortable 
way in which they are held, rather than by pain. I 
onee saw a large pig which had been stuck, get 
away from the men who were holding it, and there 
was not the least ery after it had got out of their 
hands, although it was bleeding to death: when 
smaller pigs are killed by sticking them, and then 
letting them ran about till they drop, there is no 
ery after they are let go; and if stuck skilfully, 
without taking hold of them, there is no more noise 
than a mere grunt or squeak, about the same as 
there would be if the pig had a slight blow with 
the end of a stick ; oad 1 have no doubt that a pig 
may feel more pain from a heavy blow, than from 
being killed in the usual manner. When it is con- 
sidered that the nose of a pig is so very useful to 
the animal from its habit of rooting in the earth, 
and may therefore be very sensitive, it does seem 
probable that the opinion is correct, that a pig feels 
more pain from having a ring put through its nose, 
than in being killed. 

] have stated these cases to show that the pain 
felt by brutes is much less than would be felt by 
man under similar injuries. My object is to show 
the probability, that as the sense of pain is not so 
necessary or useful to brutes, they have it in a less 
degree. 

In the next class of animals to which I shall 
allude, that is, rabbits and hares, I will endeavor to 
show that the use of the sense of pain is, in a great 


degree, or almost completely, superseded by other | 


ery out when the enemy gets within two or three 
yards of them, and are generally so terrified that 
they lie down and are caught ; therefore the ery in 
this case is evidently from fear. 

I one day disturbed a rabbit which ran away in 
so singular a manner that I followed it, and saw 
that the flesh had been eaten away from the back 
of the head to the top of the shoulders; the sight 
was so sickening, that I turned away, thinking the 
poor creature could not live many minutes. About 
two hours afterwards, I went with a view to pick 
up and examine the rabbit, and when I came to the 
spot, was surprised to see it jump up and run away 
as before; the person who was with me ran after 
it, the rabbit ran into a bush, and he caught it. 
Now, although the poor thing was so injured, there 
was no ery when I first disturbed and ran after it, 
or when it was disturbed and followed the second 
time, but the moment it was caught it began to cry 
out, showing that fear could excite a cry which al! 
its sufferings could not do. 

When rabbits are caught in traps, if not taken 
out in a short time they are almost sure to escape, 
either by breaking away by force from the trap, and 
tearing off the leg, or by biting the leg off. ‘These 
traps are made to clasp very strongly, but, to pre- 
vent escape as far as possible, they are made pur- 
posely net to close nearer than about the eighth of 
an inch, and the teeth are rounded so as not to cut; 
_but rabbits are so indifferent to pain that I have seen 
their legs left in traps with the sinews attached to 
them, just as the sinews are drawn from a fowl's 
ilegs previous to cooking, and yet although the bone 
is so broken, and the muscles and sinews torn apart 
in this manner, it seems to have little or no effect 
‘on the health of the animal. 

I have seen them caught afier having recently 








senses, and that their sense of pain is very trifling, Jost a leg, and to all appearance in as good health, 
compared to that of most other quadrupeds. There and as fat, as if nothing had happened tothem. A 
ean be little doubt that, although so very prolific, short time since, I saw a rabbit caught which had 
very few rabbits or hares in a wild state die of old but one leg, having lost one hind-leg apparently 
age, as they are the food of a large class of beasts some time, and the two fore-legs very recently, but 
of prey. Foxes, wild-cats, martins, pole-cats, stoats, ‘although the poor animal had been obliged to go 
aud weasels, could not exist without them; they along as it could with its one leg and the bare 
are their natural prey, against the least of which | stumps of the others, it was in good condition and 


the rabbit or hare has no means of defence when 
onee caught; therefore, the sense of pain would be 
of no use to them, either to warn them from danger 
or to cause them to exert themselves to escape ; but 
a slight examination of the form of both rabbits and 
hares will show that they have other means of 
defence: their eyes are not placed in the front of 
the head as in beasts of prey, but on the side of the 
head, very prominent, so that they are enabled to 
see before, behind, and all around them; their ears 
also can be turned this way or that way to catch the 
slightest sound, added to which, they have a degree 
of timidity which keeps them always on the alert. 

With regard to their sense of pain, it is well 
known that a hare never, or very scldom, cries out 
when shot, even if she receives her death-wound, 
if she can run a few yards and hide herself; 
but if her legs are broken, or she is in any way 
stopped from running, even if caught ina net, which 
ean give her no real pain, she utters most piteous 
screams; when followed by dogs, her screams 
always begin before they have actually caught her, 
and it is worthy of notice that she is much more 
readily despatched than perhaps any other animal 
of her size. 

Rabbits resemble hares in this — as they 
utter no ery when wounded, bat will do so from 
fear: if run down by a stoat or weasel, they always 


healthy. 

Rats will bite off their legs in a similar way, and 
escape ; but I do not know of any animal which is 
strictly a beast of prey, or rather a hunting animal, 
that will do so. have never known a cat, pole- 
eat, or such animals do it, although they may some- 
times Jose a leg in a common trap which shuts 
close and is apt to cut; and | have lately known a 
fox found in a wood in a dying state, from starva- 
tion, with a trap on its Jeg, an incumbrance that a 
rabbit would have been free from in a very short 

time. 
| These facts, will, | believe bear me out on the 
point, that the sense of pain is for the preservation 
of animals, by compelling them to take due care of 
themselves, and that no animal has a greater share 
of the sense of pain than is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the class to which it ele The 
loss of a leg must be a great inconvenience to any 
uadruped, but rabbits or rats may still procure 
‘ood without it; even the case before alluded to of 
the hyena, does not tell against it, as the hyena 
does not get its food by swiftness of foot alone, nor 
is its foot the weapon of attack, as with the cat 
tribe ; but if a fox, wild-cat, polecat, or any animal 
of that description, loses its leg, it is a great chance 








if it does not die of starvation, unless its prey be 
very plentiful ; therefore, as the legs are of so much 
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importance to these animals, they seem to be en- 
dowed with a sense of pain in proportion to their 
usefulness, as a guard for their preservation. 

From the ease and indifference with which crabs 
and lobsters will throw off their claws, when under 
the influence of sudden fright, or when their claws 
are injured, it is evident that their sense of pain 
from mutilation must be very little ; and, according 
to the argument I have advanced, it may be asked, 
of what use can the sense of pain be to any of the 
crustaceous tribes? They are coated in armor suf- 
ficient to protect them from all minor enemies, and 
if they vet into the power of an enemy strong 
enough to crush through their shells, of what use 
can the sense of pain be to them then' But they 
show signs of great pain when thrown into boiling 
water, and I see no reason why they may not be 
insensible to pain from mutilations, and yet be 
sensible, in a high degree, to pain from extreme 
changes of temperature ; for, as there are no bounds 
to prevent their ranging over all parts of the sea, it 
is probable that a sense of temperature is necessary 
to them, and many other animals also, to keep them 
to those parts of the world which they are formed 
to inhabit. It may also be useful to keep them to 
those parts and depths in the sea that are necessary 
for their young to arrive at maturity. 

From the observation of Sir Humphry Davy, and 
others well acquainted with the habits of fish, it is 
very probable that the sense of pain in many of 
them is very trifling; and when we consider the 
fecundity of the cod, and many other fishes, the 
number of eggs deposited by a single cod-fish in one 
season, (according to Leuenhock, upwards of nine 
millions,) and bear in mind, that unless these fish 
more than double their numbers annually, that of 
the myriads of fishes that are hatched from these 
eggs, not more than three or four, on an average, 
¢an arrive at the same maturity as the parent fish, 
the others being all destroyed at different stages of 
their growth, being the food of other animals ; it 
does seem probable that there is a similar dispensa- 
tion of merey to them, as I have endeavored to 
show there is to rabbits and hares. 

Many cases may be brought forward to show the 
absence of pain in insects. I have seen a wasp eat 
a fly almost immediately after a portion of its own 
abdomen had been cut off; I have also seen a cock- 
chafer crawling and eating on a hedge after its 
abdomen had been emptied of the viscera, probably 
by some bird. It is well known that a dragon-fly 
will eat freely for a considerable time while con- 
fined by a pin through its body; and every one 
who has collected entomological specimens, must 
know the difficulty in killing some of the larger 
moths. But as this paper is already much longer 
than I originally intended, I shall say no more on 
this point, as the remarks on the subject in the! 
introduction to Kirby and Spence’s tiiadiegy 
are very generally known. 

It may be well to reflect for a moment on the 
constant slaughter that is going on amongst the 
lower class of animals. The number of flies eaten 
by a single pair of swallows and their young must 
be immense. 

I once observed a rather extraordinary illustra- 
tion of the law of nature to eat and be eaten. I 
kept in a glass globe a variety of the smaller aquatic 
animals, such as the larve of the dragon-fly, &c., 
and one day introduced amongst them a few of the 
common water newts’ and water beetles, one of 








which was the ditiseus marginalis. The dragon- 
flies had been living upon the animaleule, &e. ; the 


newts attacked and devoured the dragon-flies. The 
next morning I found one of the newts lying at the 
bottom of the vessel half-eaten, and, while looking 
on, saw the ditiscus attack another newt. Not 
wishing to have them all destroyed, I took the 
ditiseus out of the water, and put it in the sunshine 
a few minutes, when it flew away, and had not 
gone more than 30 or 40 yards when a sparrow 
flew after and caught it. This constant destruction 
of life would be fearful to contemplate, if there is 
truth in the quotation so often made, that “ the 
poor beetle that we tread upon, in corporal suffer- 
ance finds a pang as great as when a giant dies.” 

It may be objected to what I have advanced, that 
where there are nerves, there must be a sense of 
pain; but I see no reason why the nerves may not 
differ as much as the animals to which they belong ; 
and the use of the vapor of ether shows that nerves 
may exist without the sense of pain ; for, if I under- 
stand the subject rightly, the patient, if not com- 
pletely insensible, may be sensible of feeling while 
insensible to pain. 

It may also be objected that I can bring no proof 
of brutes not feeling pain in the same degree as 
man, but only that they do not show signs of so 
much suffering. To this I would answer, that 
while I admit that man has no right wantonly to 
destroy or mutilate any animal, yet, in searching 
into the works of creation, seeing that it is a law 
of nature that some animals musé be destroyed that 
others may exist, we have no right to assume, that 
in this destruction any animal feels more pain than 
it shows signs off. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
CLOUDS. 


Couns have long done good service in the cause 
of the poet and the moralist; the one has found 
them objects of grandeur and beauty; the other, 
emblems of the vanity and perishableness of human 
ambition and human life. But the endless variety 
of form, hue, and appearance assumed by clouds, 
is no longer the exclusive property of fancy ; the 
philosopher has classified and reduced them to a 
certain degree of order; and as observations accu- 
mulate, they will become as important in the inter 
pretation of what are at present atmospheric para- 
bles, as they have been in illustrating a thought or 
pointing a moral. 

To Luke Howard is due the credit of first giving 
distinetly recognizable names to certain forms of 
clouds. The terms which are intended to express 
the different appearances are—cirrus, cumulus, and 
stratus. The first and last of these are the two ex- 
tremes of cloud formations the most widely separ- 
ated ; between them, however, various combinations 
occur, which are described by different combinations 
of the words—cirrostratus, cirrocumulus, cumulo- 
stratus, and cirro-cumulo-stratus. 

Observations on the weather require a large share 
of patience and perseverance on the part of the ob- 
server, as a great number of facts must be recorded 
before the slightest — can be made towards 
the establishment of a law. These qualities, with 
a moderate degree of intelligence, are sufficient to 
enable any one to institute a course of daily and 
systematic observation, the results of which might 
prove of high value in the hands of the scientific. 
A treatise* just published at Prague, by Karl 


* Ueber die Periodischen Erscheinungen am Wolken- 
himmel. Prague: 1846. 
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Fritsch, a member of the Bohemian Academy, is 
an instance of what may be accomplished by dil- 
igence. The author, aided by his sister, has main- 
tained a series of hourly and daily observations on 
the clouds during several years—the form, mass, 
outline, color, all have been noticed; and the gen- 
eral conclusions appear to be suggestive and inter- 
esting. 

Stratus is the long level layer of cloud seen fre- 
quently at sunrise or in rainy weather, resting appa- 
reatly upon the horizon. When the vesicles of 
which it is composed are so loosely diffused as not 
to prevent the view of distant objects, it comes un- 
der the designation of fog or mist. Its formation 
commences with the exhalations that rise from the 
earth immediately after sunset ; for sometime after 
sunrise, they remain condensed in the lower regions 
of the atmosphere, where the masses of air are not 
yet sufficiently warmed to prevent their aecumula- 
tion. Asthe warmth increases, currents of air begin 
to ascend more or less rapidly, carrying the stratus 
upwards into the higher and colder regions of the 
atmosphere, where further condensation takes place, 
producing cumulus and cumulostratus, until the 
region is reached where the temperature is at the 
freezing point; the mist is then converted into a 
mass of floating erystals, forming those light feath- 
ery clouds classed under the term cirrus. 

Cumulus is that massy spherical form of cloud 
described by sailors as the ‘‘ ball of cotton.”’ It is 
sometimes piled in such gigantic heaps, as to re- 
semble a mountain range covered with snow ; form- 
iag with its various colors, the grandest spectacle 
in cloud-physics. In fine weather, it is the cumuli 
which first appear; and for several days together 
they may be seen going through the process of ac- 
cumulation and dispersion with the regularity of an 
established routine. Some hours after sunrise, 
when the temperature of the air increases rapidly, 
cumuli rise slowly out of the stratus, and collect in 
huge masses in the east. That their formation is 
influenced by the sun, is shown by their following 
him in his course ; at mid-day they are in the south, 
and in the evening in the west. They gradually 
increase in bulk until the temperature reaches its 
maximum, after which they decrease, till, just be- 
fore sunset, they disappear. At other times, while 
new cumuli are added from below, cirri are rapidly 
thrown off above ; a portion of the former pass into 
the form of ecumulostratus—a layer or bank of 
cloud with cumuli resting upon it—and the cirri 
become cirrostratus. If the process continue, other 
formations originate from these four varieties of 
cloud—cirrocumulus, and cirro-cumulo-stratus. The 
transition from one to the other is so gradual, that 
a quick eye, and rapidity of discrimination, are re- 
quired to enable the observer to pronounce between 
them. The cloud last mentioned may be confounded 
with the nimbus, or rain-cloud ; and in fact, partak- 
ing, as it does, of all the formations, it frequently 
gives off copious showers, which, reproducing the 
stratus—the formation of every kind of cloud at the 
same time—may often be seen in rainy weather. 

Cirrus, as before described, is the light feathery 
cloud seen in the highest regions of the atmosphere. 
Among seafaring men it is known as “ cat’s-tail ;”” 
and although consisting of frozen particles, it is the 
most changeable in appearance of all the clouds. 
Sometimes it has the form of a cluster of threads— 
more commonly of filaments—crossing each other 
so as to resemble an immense network, with the 
knots at the intersections. At other times it has a 
fleecy, shaggy appearance, moving along with a 





lazy motion, until towards sunset, when it is con- 
densed, through all the modifications, into a bright- 
ly illuminated nimbus. The general direction of 
the filaments or parallel bands is from south-west 
to north-east. Atthe equator, Humboldt found it to 
run north and south, thus favoring the hypothesis 
that cirri are conductors between distant foci of 
electricity. 

The simultaneous formation of the different kinds 
of cloud is more frequent ip summer than in winter, 
owing probably to the greater height to which they 
ascend, and to the more frequent ehange of wind in 
the former season ; it appears also to depend mate- 
rially on the simultaneous movement of contrary 
currents of air. Cirri are produeed in horizontal, 
eumuli in vertical currents. ‘The formation of the 
first-named takes place gradually, and is most fa- 
vored by a south-west wind ; the latter appear sud- 
denly, the north-east wind being most favorable to 
their formation. Cirri are most frequently formed 
at changes of the weather ; and when they undergo 
rapid alterations of form, assuming that of a bow or 
of a whirlpool, rain, it is said, will soon follow. 

The outlines, mass, general appearance, and di- 
rection in which the clouds move, inform us respect- 
ing the condition of the higher regions of the atinos- 
phere, which we are unable, except at rare intervals, 
to reach with instruments. The line, and duration 
of their movement, necessarily change with the 
winds, the change being least frequent where the 
clouds are highest. Cirri frequently follow the 
same direction during an entire day; while stratus, 
in the course of a few hours, will be drifted from 
every quarter of the compass. ‘Taking the clouds 
in the regular order downwards—enrus, cirrostra- 
tus, cirrocumulus, cirro-cumulo-stratus, cumulus, 
cumulostratus, and cumulus—there 3s no uniformity 
of motion among them; each formation seems to 
possess a movement peculiar to itself, in whieh, 
regarding them asa spectacle, their chief beauty 
perhaps consists. The early nations of the north 
were so impressed by these phenomena, as to inter- 
fuse their religion with their wildness and mystery ; 
readers of Ossian will remember the suceession 
of varied images which they furnished to the bard. 

Sometimes the clouds appear te cling toa certain 
fixed point in the heavens, calm and motionless, 
indicating either a profound stillness im the air, or 
the prevalence of such relations in the distribution 
of heat, that the vapor borne by aérial currents can 
be thrown down only in one particular situation. 
The wind most favorable to the formation of clouds 
is the south-west, the least favorable the north-east : 
a fact easy of explanation. The south-west wind 
sweeps over the warm zones and the Atlantic, and 
reaches our latitudes charged with abundant vapors ; 
while the north-east wind, on the contrary, brings 
us the cold dry air from the immense flat regions 
of Northern Asia. The fluctuations of the trade 
winds and monsoons, the predominance of one or 
the other wind, and the nature of the confliet which 
takes place at their semi-annual change, have a ma- 
terial influence upon the state of the atmosphere in 
the latitude of Britain. In the quarter where the 
currents meet, rain-clouds are formed, and on the 
oscillations of these essentially depend those atmos- 
pheric changes popularly termed *‘ weather.”’ 

A mixture of cold and warm currents is required 
to produce rain, with such an amount of moisture as 
may suffice to saturate the whole. Immediately 
before thunder-storms or heavy showers, the cirrus 
sometimes suddenly thickens, and takes the form 
of cirrostratus, while the cumuli, violently hurried 
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aloft, are resolved into cumulostratus, and, together 
with the cirrus, condense into nimbus. The change 
in the form of clouds is not an arbitrary process ; 
stratus does not become all at once cirrus; it as- 
sumes the latter form only by passing through the 
successive gradations, as already described. Clouds 
of a sharp, well-defined outline, betoken rain, their 
condensation being far beyond that of the loosely- 
piled masses. ‘Those clouds which sweep along 
half-hidden in a ragged coat of mist, often detaching 
themselves from cumulus or cumulostratus, bring 
light showers. Hail clouds, more than any other, 
are enveloped in these mists, owing probably to the 
reat depression of temperature in their vicinity. 
ain seldom falls from the smaller cumuli, however 
numerous they may be, when they are equally dis- 
tributed over the sky. Cumuli generally disappear 
at sunset; but sometimes they remain, and subside 
into cumulostratus—an indication that the upper 
regions of the atmosphere are approaching the point | 
of complete saturation, and about to discharge their 
contents. Thomson describes the process :— 


** At first, a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 
Scarce staining ether; but by swift degrees, 
In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapor sails 
Along the loaded sky, and, mingling deep, 
Sits on the horizon round a settled gloom.”’ 


When the cumuli formed in the morning are not 
changed into cumulostratus, the continuance of fine 
weather may be expected, as those two conditions 
are required for the formation of nimbus. The lat- | 





yellow, modified by the different power of reflec- 
tion. The ice crystals of the cirrus are good reflect- 
ors, while the cumuli reflect and refract the rays 
thrown down upon the stratus. The tints of the 
lower clouds are modified by reflected light from 
the earth, to which cause the green tint is perhaps 
to be attributed. We have described the gradual 
increase and diminution of cumulus between sunrise 
and sunset; the appearance of colors is consequently 
regulated by the same law: cirrus and stratus 
diminish while the sun is easterly, and increase 
when it is westerly—precisely the reverse of what 
takes place with regard to cumulus. The greatest 
variety of color will be seen in the morning and 
evening, as the sun’s rays then pass in long lines 
through the atmosphere, giving rise to endless 
effects of refraction and reflection, which are lost at 
mid-day, when the rays fall more direct. 

The circle within which the clouds appear is 
twice as large in summer as it is in winter: in the 
latter season there is more condensation, and the 
masses occupy a lower position. According to 
Herr Fritsch, their formation appears to be gov- 
erned by some law. Cirrostratus, cirrocumulus, 
and cumulus, are most abundant in winter; cirro- 
cumulo-stratus is less in quantity in the spring than 
in the other three portions of the year, during which 
it is equable. Cirri increase from February to 
May, and decrease from May to August; from 
August to October they again increase, and again 
diminish from October to February. Cumuli in- 
crease from January to July, and decrease in the 


ter cloud may always be known by its uniform gray latter half of the year. An opposite law prevails 
tint, the individual forms of the masses of which it, With regard to stratus; cumulostratus is most 
is composed being indistinguishable. The lower | abundant at the summer solstice, and least abun- 
edges of nimbus have a fringed appearance, caused | dant at the corresponding period in winter. 

by the accumulation of falling drops. In continued| The clouds present other phenomena worthy of 
rains, the approach of fair weather is foretold by | observation, among which their rising and falling 
the resolution of the nimbus or cirro-cumulo-stratus | Most deserve attention. The real cause of their 
into the formations from which they originated, Suspension in the atmosphere is not yet ascer- 
particularly when the transition is into cumulus or tained; the assumption is, that they are supported 
stratus ; and the more rapidly this is effected, the in their place by ascending currents of air acting 
nearer is the change in the weather. Shelley’s on the whole mass of vesicles of which clouds are 











vigorous and animated lines on the clouds eloquently | 
depict the phenomena they present: he makes one 
say— 


“*T am the daughter of the earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 
I rise and upbuild it again.”’ 


composed. Dependent as vegetation is upon the 
weather, it is clear that any means of arriving at 
certainty, with respect to its fluctuations, must be 
of essential importance to cultivators. The period- 
ical and other phenomena exhibited in M. Fritsch’s 
pages, are not exclusively confined in their effects 
to physical science ; they have a bearing on the 
well-being of mankind. And notwithstanding the 
disposition to escape from the operation of natural 
laws, society is inevitably influenced by their peri- 
odicity. 





‘‘ Ticntness”’ or THE Money Marxet.—Some 
faint idea of the past scarcity of money may be en- 
tertained from the following circumstance. No less 
than six dukes, four marquesses, as many earls, and 
three barons, all of whom we learn intended to send 





it is seldom that the clouds are completely motion- 
less; the pleasure we feel in gazing on them is 
greatly enhaneed by their various movements : 
their chief beauty, however, is to be found in their 
alternations of color. Although the hues appear 
80 numerous, they are produced from ten colors, 
chiefly combinations of red and green. Many vari- 
ations of hue are naturally caused by the sun’s 
rays; the lower clouds are shadowed by those 
above them. Green clouds are the rarest, and blue 
the most numerous; the next in order are red and 


to the Shakspeare fund certain sums, varying from 

| £50 to £200, have, up to the present moment, not 

| sent a single sixpence. In our next we trust to be 

| enabled to give a better account of the money mar- 
ket.—Punch. 


Bartrer—A probable effect of Peel’s measure, 
and consequent scarcity of coin. 
| Lady. How much would a dress of this come 
to! 
Linen-Draper. We could do that, ma’am, at 
| three silver forks and a tea-spoon. 
| Lady. William, give me my plate basket. 
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From the Westminster Review. 


Wit and Humor, selected from the English Poets ; 
with an Illustrative Essay, and Critical Com- 
ments. By Lerch Hunt. London: 1846. 


Unper the pretence of illustrating Wit and 
Humor from the English poets, Mr. Hunt has 
produced a very pleasant book. It contains a 
great variety of extracts and sketches of character, 
short and sweet, which cannot fail to elevate and 
enliven our notions of the poetic genius of our na- 
tive country. ‘The personality of the editor, which 
is summed up in his worship of Uncle Toby as 
the noblest of beings, mixes with all his observa- 
tions that touch upon human life, or human per- 
fection; but the reader can easily allow for this 
bias if he thinks proper. 

It is no imputation upon Mr. Hunt to say, that 
he has failed in his attempt to define wit and hu- 
mor. We should have reckoned it creditable to 
his literary and philosophical sagacity if his quo- 
tations had always been undoubted instances of 
one or other of these qualities; but, in fact, it is 
impossible to agree with him in ascribing either 
wit or humor to a great number of the passages 
he has cited and emphasized the beauties of. So 
that he may be said to have confused as much as 
he has cleared the discriminating boundaries of the 
peculiar effects in question. 

The criticism of art may create out of its sub- 
ject an additional gratification, as well as give a 
peculiar expansion and illumination of mind, by 
comparing a wide range of productions, and indi- 
eating, by varied illustration, the great leading 
attributes that belong tothem. ‘There is an effect 
partly artistic and partly scientific in the aggre- 
gation of examples of sublimity, beauty, pathos, 
humor, eloquence, or keeping, from the artists of 
every country and time ; and it is instructive alike 
to the creator and to the lover of art. The criti- 
cisms of Aristotle and Longinus do not detract 
from the pleasure of reading Homer or Demosthe- 
nes; they rather produce a new intellectual effect, 
which some minds enjoy even more than the pri- 
mary influence of great compositions. The mus- 
tering of analogies and unthought-of resemblances, 
from the remotest ages and situations, into one 
blazing heap of illustration, like the historical com- 
parisons of Niebuhr, the geographical speculations 
of Humboldt, or the similes of Shakspeare, is one 
of the most impressive and stimulating efforts of 
human genius. It is the greatest known device 
for irradiating the obscure and enigmatical compli- 
cation of the world, and running a thread of kin- 
dred and recognition through the processes of 
nature and the manifestations of mind. It gives 
the highest effect that the mere scientific faculties 
of man can work up. We may call it the sublime 
of classification. 

But it requires a considerable maturity in criti- 
cal distinctions, and in the knowledge of first prin- 
ciples of science and art, to bring together things 
according to their genuine likenesses ; and unsuc- 
cessful attempts are apt to produce in our minds 








only new distraction. If there are any books that 
we are wiser and better for not having read, they 
are such as have theory fer their object, and the- 
orize badly, as for example, Burke ‘* On the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful,’’ not to mention the myriads 
of obsolete scholastic folios. ; 

To illustrate wit and humor—to bring together 
a gorgeous array of the finest examples that human 
genius has created, or human life spontaneously 
offered of these attractive qualities—we must first 
discriminate precisely what they are. The term 
wit has had an application so loose and wide, that 
unless it be fixed by an express definition it is unfit 
to enter into any accurate discussion. It formerly 
meant intellect generally, and the phrase, ‘‘ a great 
or powerful wit,’’ would have been applied miscel- 
laneously to Shakspeare and Newton, Milton and 
Hobbes. In becoming narrower in its application 
it has not yet settled decisively on any distinct 
thing or quality ; but is so applied as to confound 
matters that are whoily different, and thus prolong 
the reign of confused conceptions. We shall cite 
a few of the kinds of intellectual products that are 
given as wit (or humor) by Mr. Hunt, and not 
uncommonly reckoned such in ordinary speech, 
and then ask the reader to judge which of them 
the word should be confined to ; premising that, in 
our own opinion, the best restriction would be, to 
whatever truly contains the /udicrous or laughable, 
which is an effect most distinct and peculiar, and 
produced by one specific and uniform cause. And 
undoubtedly, when a witty book is promised, the 
most common expectation is that it will make peo- 
ple laugh. 

1. Felicitous comparisons, that render some con- 
ception remarkably clear or vivid, or that condense 
into a brief expression a great compass of thought. 
These may be either formal comparisons, intro- 
duced with ‘as,’ or “‘like,”’ or “as if;"’ or 
they may be involved in a metaphorical phrase, or 
an epithet. As— 


** Her face is like the Milky Way i’ the sky; 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.”’ 


Or Goldsmith’s line on Garrick :— 


** An abridgment of all that is pleasant in man.”’ 


** The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that.”’ 


** True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 


‘¢*T is with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike ; yet each believes his own.” 


Or this, from the teeming pen of Shakspeare :-— 


**A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty.” 


Or Sir Philip Sydney’s saying, that ‘‘ the ballad 
of ‘ Chevy Chase’ stirred the heart like the sound 
of a trumpet.” 
Aristotle has been called ‘the secretary of 
nature, who dipped his pen in intellect.” 
Comparison, in its thousand shapes, is one of 
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the greatest resources of human genius in effecting | plicable ; being answerable to the numberless rov- 
its ends; it may have a purely intellectual effect, | ngs of fancy and windings of language. It is, in 
as in making an obscure thought clear by citing | short, a manner of speaking out of the simple and 
an illustrative parallel, or it may involve and be | rw ae y ‘nen as reason teacheth and knoweth 
concerned in producing any kind of emotion— , ge y: raph uhh 
anger, pathos, love, beauty, the ludicrous. The His account of the feelings caused by wit is an 
only constant effect that follows on an original and admirable expression for the effects of comparison 
striking comparison, is a shock of agreeable sur- and epigram, as we have defined them, to the ex- 
prise; it is as if a partition wall in our intellect clusion of the ludicrous :— : 
was suddenly blown out; two things formerly! ‘Jt raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble 
strange to one another have flashed together. It | sagacity of apprehension ; a special felicity of in- 
is the feeling of any sudden violation or contradic- | Vention ; a vivacity of spirit ; and reach of wit more 
tion of use-and-wont, and has a sharp, pleasant, than vulgar. Whence, in Aristotle, such persons 
stimulating effect. Like all agreeable things it | “*° termed smide5ror, dexterous men, and evtgomor, 


Porwraet h of j | men of facile and versatile manners. It also pro- 
becomes painful when we get too much of it, a8 In | cureth delight, by gratifying curiosity with its rare- 


reading Hudibras, or in keeping company with) ness or semblance of difficulty (as monsters and 
people that are always aiming at clever sayings. | juggling tricks are beheld with pleasure ;) by di- 
There is a great tendency to call a very striking verting the mind from its road of serious thoughts ; 
comparison wit, although there be nothing laugha- | by instilling gayety and airiness of spirit; and by 
ble in it. It would be better, however, to confine | €480ning matter, otherwise distasteful or insipid, 
Slee ciate aes Sails i iiieh Gane | with an unusual and thence grateful tang.’’ 
ourse plying g 
that two things have been likened or identified,| Supposing we are to be allowed to restrict the 
such as a simile, a comparison, a discovery of | term ‘ wit” to the causes of the laughable, “ ep- 
likeness, a coincidence, an analogy, a flash or rush | igram’’ would be our chosen term for the class of 
of two into one, and so forth. ‘* surprises’’ produced, by startling, unusual, terse, 
2. Sudden surprise, or the agreeable crossing | or apparently contradictory phraseology. 
of our expectation, is earried to the utmost in| 3. There is an effect produced in the literary 
epigram ; which often gives us a truth under the | as well as the other fine arts, which being, as it 
guise even of contradiction :-— appears to us, the very essence and cream of art 
“ This world, they say, is worst to the best.” itself, the most genuinely artistic impression, ought 
Nb |to be carefully rescued from the designation of 
‘* wit,” or “* witty.’’ It is what is called harmony 
}and melody, in music ; picturesque, in painting ; 
Or this, of Goethe— keeping, in poetry ; and fitness and suitableness 
“Tam content, and I don’t like my situation.” | of the parts, exquisite adaptation, and the essence 
of beauty, in all the regions of art. When we put 
a number of like things together, as soldiers in a 
line, there is an agreeable feeling of order and uni- 


“And most contemptible to shun contempt.”” —_—| formity; but the force of art lies in joining two or 
| 


The ludicrous is not at all brought out in the | ™ore things of quite different composition or make, 
greater number of epigrams; yet perhaps there | which nevertheless produce a fine harmonious feel- 
is no kind of effort apart from the creation of the ing. It is, in Greek architecture, the harmony of 
langhable that is more commonly denominated | the columns and the entablature ; in Gothic, the 
‘‘ wit,” than this dexterous tampering with contra- | harmony of the spire with the arch : and. in all 
ries and contradictions while expressing sense and Styles, the harmony of the decorations with the 
truth. It is like tantalizing a dog before giving | main body. In sculpture, it is the suiting of ex- 
him a bone. But the forms and devices of epi-| pression to mind, and of attitude and drapery to 
grammatic surprise are endless. Similarities in, ©*Pression. In painting, it is the composition and 
things where they do not naturally occur, as in sTouping of things that will in different ways ex- 
the sounds of the words expressing contrary things ; ©! the same emotion. In speech, it is suiting 
or contrarieties in sound with sameness in sense ; the action to the word—the sound to the sense. 
or bold contradictions, as, ‘‘ There is nothing so, !n poetry, which combines music and painting, 
uncommon as common sense ;’’ metrical felicities ; | there is unbounded scope for fine harmonies ; there 
or even mere brevity, ‘‘ the soul of wit,’ are all 18 the capacity of the verbal or metrical dress, 
of this species. The copious detail of Barrow’s: which is susceptible of great variety and of pow- 
famous passage on wit is nearly full of varieties, erful effect by itself alone, and therefore may work 
of epigrams :— wonders in combination. Take a stanza and a 
half from Suckling’s ‘‘ Bride :”’— 





** By indignities men come to dignities.’’ 


Pope’s writings are crowded with epigrams like | 
these— 


‘* Sometimes it is lodged in a sly question; in a 


smart answer; in a quirkish reason; in a shrewd ** Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
intimation ; in a plausible reconciling of contradic- Like little mice, stole in and out, 
tions; orin acute nonsense. Sometimes it aris- As if they feared the light. 
eth only from a lucky hitting what is strange ; But oh! she dances such a way, 
sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter to No sun upon an Easter Day 





the purpose. Its ways are unaccountable and inex- Is half so fine a sight. 
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Iler lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 


Here the soft melodious movement of the metre 
chimes in exquisitely with the picture that the art- 
ist intends to give us. 

We have also innumerable harmonies brought 
out between outward scenery and internal feelings 
and passions, as in Hamlet’s midnight soliloquy. 


‘* *T is now the very witching time of night ; 


When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes 
out ; 

Contagion to this world: Now could I drink 
hot blood, 


And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.” 


There is next the suiting of situation and cir- 
cumstances to character, and the making actions 
to harmonize that are of a totally different nature ; 
of this one of our greatest examples is Don Quixote. 
Under the same general head we may rank the 
selection or invention of those points in external 
appearance, expression and manner, that have a 
fine accordance with the individual character or 
profession. 

Chaucer’s descriptions of his Canterbury Pil- 
grims have never been surpassed in this respect ; 
most strangely adduced as they are by Mr. Hunt 
to illustrate Wit and Humor. Take for example 
the hardy yeoman— 


** A nut-head had he, with a brown visage ;”’ 
And the Prioress— 
** That of her smiling was full simple and coy , 


Her greatest oath was but by Saint Eloy :— 
Her mouth full small, and thereto soft and red ;”’ 


Or the Monk— 


** A manly man to ben an abbot able ; 
Full many a dainty horse had he in stable, 
And when he rode, men might his bridle hear 
Jingling in a whistling wind as clear, 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell.” 


How finely the scholar is touched in the single 
line— 
‘* And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.’’ 


And, in like manner, we might quote from 
every one of the descriptions, strokes of the same 
picturesqueness and keeping. 

When the question is very closely argued, * Is 
such a one a poet’’’ there is nothing so certain to 
procure an unanimous affirmative as undoubted in- 
stances of this creation of fine harmonies. Ac- 
cordingly, while the claims of Johnson, or even of 
Pope, to the highest order of poetic inspiration are 
disputed, there is never any question about Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Words- 
worth, Campbell, or Burns. Men may have very 
great force of intellect both in thought and ex- 
pression, and be totally incapable of such efforts as 
we now allude to. They mark the extreme points 


of contrast between the artistic and the scientific | 
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faculty ; the latter, when in its highest glory, be- 
ing an entire blank in regard to the exercise of 
this gift of the muses, and even almost preventing 
the possibility of its coming into play. 

4. Closely allied to the highest character of 
artistic creations is what we call éruth to the life, 
or a representation by words that calls up the most 
striking images of the distant or unseen realities 
of the world. We wonder that the mere use of 
language should give to a man sitting in London 
the visions and spectacle, almost the very sensa- 
tions, of another walking in the streets of Rome ; 
or that we should be made to know a hero of for- 
mer ages as if we had lived with him and loved 
him ; and we are agreeably surprised by receiving, 
from a printed book, the exact form and pressure 
of what we have otherwise known by personal 
experience. As, for example, such graphie de- 
scriptions of natural appearances as 


| —— no ships 
To threat’nings of the furrow-faced sea :’’ 


or the portraitures of character by great artists. 
Shakspeare’s Fop, or his Mrs. Quickly, occur to 
us among the thousands of such ; and Mr. Hunt’s 
book supplies admirable cases from Pope, Dryden, 
Swift, Goldsmith, &c. A single stroke in ‘‘ Mary 
the cook-maid’s letter,’’ is worth citing : ‘‘ For I 
write but a sad serawl, but my sister, Marget, she 
writes better.’’ The perfection of modern poetic and 
prosaic art in character-drawing and life-imitation is 
very great; but we demur to styling this operation 
wit ; although it is very liable to be characterized 
as such if done in the epigrammatic style of Pope, 
Dryden or Goldsmith, more especially when ex- 
ecuted in the malicious taking-down spirit of the 
first two. 

5. The embodiment of a passion, or a feature 
of character, or a class attribute, in situations and 
circumstances and conduct that present it in a 
strong light; as, for instance, many of Pope’s 
characters, and his Ode on the Ruling Passions ; 
Randolph’s Fear, Rashness, and Flattery ; Swift's 
exposure of human selfishness, in his verses on his 
own death. This effort has more of abstraction 
and less of fulness and the varied circumstances 
of real life than the former; it has, in fact, a kind 
of scientific purpose to impress an idea or a doc- 
trine, and uses living personification to aid the 
effect. -It can be achieved by a less measure of 
the true artistic faculty than is required to set a 
completely filled up reality before us. The great- 
est of modern poetic artists abounds with perfect 
examples of this, as he might have been quoted 
for the highest harmonies, and for complete life 
pictures. We shall take from him two extracts in 
the form of speeches, each bodying forth the ex- 
press image of the speaker. They are from the 
prelude to Faust; where the manager consults 
with the theatre-poet and merryman as to the 
business of getting up a play. The manager ex- 
plains his mind on the subject thus (we use the 
closest translation we have been able to pro- 


eure )— 
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«* You two, who have so frequently 


carries the palm over all mortals; we may ask, 
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** Now night descending, the proud scene is o’er, 
But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more.”’ 


9. In addition to all the foregoing ways of 
bringing out literary effect, there is a power wield- 
ed by some writers through the fertility and 
profusion of their style—the mere multitude of 
comparisons, epigrammatic turns, harmonious cir- 
cumstances, life delineations, illustrations of char- 
acter and sentiment, strokes of eloquence, and 
touches of insinuation, that they accumulate round 
every subject. We must admire luxurious pro- 
ductiveness of intellect, and we cannot but be 
strongly impressed by whatever it is brought to 
bear upon. Such writings as those of Rabelais 
or Jean Paul, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson or Swift, 
produce a huge tumultuous agitation of our facul- 
ties and feelings, by the massiveness and richness 
of their creations. They form a strong contrast 
to the artistic method of Géethe or Chaucer, (in 
his Canterbury Pilgrims especially,) or the Greeks, 
who execute their works by touches few and fine, 
and put us in a state of calm enjoyment of their 
exquisite harmonies. 

There is a set of products of an altogether ille- 
gitimate character that have been finely exposed 
by Addison, under the name of False Wit, and by 
Johnson, in his dissertations on the Metaphysical 
Poets. Mr. Hunt has however admitted some of 
this species into his collection, such as puns, mac- 
aronics, mixed languages, nonsense verses ; while 
he condemns as heartily as Addison the acrostics 
and anagrams. The best of these things can have 
no merit but as showing ingenuity and intellect, 
and they have the demerit of torturing rather than 
gratifying the human susceptibility. We can en- 
joy them only after a hardening process, like the 
blunting of the natural sympathies requisite to fit 
a person for gladiatorial shows. 

Having endeavored to apply names to all the 
intellectual creations that are not in their nature 
ludicrous, so as to reserve the term “ wit’’ to the 
eases where the laughable really predominates, 
we must now consider the nature and producing 
cause of this peculiar effect. 

It is admitted on all hands that laughter is 
caused by incongruity; that it always implies the 
concurrence of at least ¢wo things or qualities, that 
have some sort of oppositeness of nature in them. 
But the question comes, what kind of incongruity 
or oppositeness is it that inevitably causes laugh- 
ter. There are many incongruities that produce 
anything but a laugh. A decrepid man under a 
heavy burden, five loaves and two fishes among a 
multitude, and all unfitness and gross disproportion ; 
an instrument out of tune, a fly in ointment, snow 
in May, Archimedes studying geometry in a siege, 
and all discordant things; a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, a breach of bargain, and falsehood in general ; 
the multitude taking the law in their own hands, 
and everything of the nature of disorder ; a corpse 
at a feast, parental cruelty, filial ingratitude, and 
whatever is unnatural ; the entire catalogue of the 
vanities given by Solomon—are all incongruous, 
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but they cause feelings of pain, anger, sadness, 
loathing, rather than mirth. 

As far as we can judge, the /udicrous kind of 
incongruity is that arising from opposition in the 
particular quality of Dignity. It is the clash of 
coincidence of Dignity and Meanness, High and 
Low, Venerable and Contemptible, Eminent and 
Vulgar, Elevation and Humiliation, Sanctity and 
Commonness, Awe and Familiarity. We are not 
aware of any case that yields the ludicrous where 
there is not some inequality or incompatibility in 
the degrees of reverence or respect that an object 
inspires. A creature incapable of worship is in- 
capable of laughter. 

The outburst of laughter is nature’s provision 
for relieving an incompatibility of mental and bodi- 
ly states, that would otherwise be painful in the 
extreme. There are attitudes and movements of 
the system that, if occurring simultaneously, pull 
the same organ opposite ways, and produce the 
most terrible agony. The convulsions of disease 
are sometimes of this nature. Contradictory state- 
ments painfully distract the intellect, the counte- 
nance, and the active intentions. The distress of 
doubt is known to all men. Education is dis- 
agreeable from the struggle of opposite states of 
body and mind. We might even consider tears 
as the relief from the conflicting opposites of affee- 
tion and loss. 

Now, we find, on making the observation, that 
the feelings of reverence, worship, respect or awe, 
invariable put on one distinct attitude and expres- 
sion of body, and that there is a totally opposite 
kind of attitude for ease, indifference, familiarity, 
vulgar and animal offices. 

But we must first discriminate the carriage of 
dignity itself, and also attend to that of reverence, 
which is reciprocal to it, and reflect further on the 
elevated personage in the act of receiving homage, 
either by additional erectness of deportment, or by 
gracious condescension. 

Dignity is created and maintained by power, 
and by no other thing whatever. It is the ear- 
riage, style, appurtenances, privileges, gifts, and 
accompaniments of power—or of influence, exten- 
sive causation, active energy, the instrumentality 
of change or resistance, action and effect in any of 
the regions of nature or the world’s affairs. A 
Hercules, killing monsters, and conquering diffi- 
eulties, an Orpheus, impelling rude multitudes by 
his eloquence ; a T'yrteus, kindling the bravery of 
his countrymen by song; a patriarch, at the head 
of his family; the chief of a tribe, the rulers of a 
state, the dispensers of spiritual privileges, the 
lord of the soil, the owner of machinery and wares, 
the arbiters of justice to nations, the teachers of 
youth, the inventive genius whose thoughts en- 
thral the world—are men of power and dignity, 
they are the natural superiors of their fellows, 
they receive respect and homage from right-think- 
ing men, and have badges and privileges accorded 
them by right-thinking societies. Some men are 
powerful by favor and promotion ; others are so 
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by intrinsic gifts, or by wielding with unusual 


foree and skill the ordinary instrumentality of head | 


and hands in ordinary situations. One set of men 
are dignified merely by administering great trusts ; 
others have become so by surmounting great diffi- 
culties, by victory and conquest over matter or 
mind, nature, art, or science: a Wellington or 
Humboldt, Watt, Faraday, or Wordsworth. 

Now, there is an attitude or carriage suiting the 
exercise and possession of power, and an accom- 
panying state and circumstance, which strike the 
ininds of beholders immediately into the correspond- 
ing carriage of reverence. The person is erect, 
the chest expanded, the head drawn back, the under 
ip is strongly drawn up, the eyes hang with an 
easy downward look, or look even forward, respira- 
tion predominates over digestion, and the muscles 
of extension are the active sustainers of the posi- 
tion. If the exertion be easy to the individual, 
this state is an. agreeable luxurious one ; if it be 
assumed, and uninspired from within, it is fatiguing 
and painful. It is the state proper to the exercise 
of active power, as well as to the show of it; it is, 
in fact, the commanding attitude. 

The carriage of respect, worship or homage, is 
wpposed to this in several points. The body is 
hent, not for ease, but rather with the stiffened 
bending of supporting a load; the eyes are tight- 
ened with intense upward stretch; the bowing, 
kneeling, and falling down, all suggest the idea 
of one person beckoning to another above him to 
stand on his prostrate person, and be kept erect 
and elevated at his expense. 

The effect of homage and worship upon digni- 
ties is to set them more at ease in the maintenance 
of their stately and erect attitudes ; the suggestion 

! a bodily support gives a mental support. 

Strongly contrasted with these two attitudes is 
the easy, loose, relaxed state of a person under the 
temper of indifference and unconcern about exer- 
tion, power, or dignity of any sort. The body 
1s bent at ease, the chest collapsed, the abdominal 
muscles receive the energy of the system, the 
limbs and various members hang upon the bones 
and ligaments, instead of being supported by ner- 
vous and muscular energy. Digestion prevails over 
respiration, and over activity of body or mind. 
This state lies between action and sleep; it is the 
state of passive animal enjoyment, so welcome to 
all that are blessed with a vigorous digestive sys- 
tem. It is, however, deemed brufish, because it 
pervades the brutes to the very lowest; vulgar, 
»seause common to the most insignificant of the 
human race ; sluggish, because it needs no exer- 
ton ; selfish, because it can give no pleasure but to 
me's self; low and mean, because it is the opposite 
of the state that yields great exertions and great 
influence and command over others. 

The erect, dignified attitude has usually been 
provided with mauy outward accompaniments that 
harmonize with it, and become part of its expres- 
sion to the world ; for example, elevated seats and 
platforms, central position, overhanging canopies 
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and lofty roofs, aspiring architecture, spacious halls 
and wide domains, glittering colors and sparkling 
gems, worldly abundance, trains of homage-paying 
attendants, voluminous music and acclamations, 
high-sounding speech, poetry and song, refinement 
upon every grossness, processions, ceremonies and 
rites—by the multiplication of these power in- 
creases its efficacy, and its exactions of humiliation 
and respect from all that draw nigh unto it. 

The undignified, easy, careless, relaxed, diges- 
tive state, has its appropriate accompaniments too ; 
it is signified by the filth that the higher feelings 
desire to have put away ; by confusion, chaos, and 
the native rudeness and grossness of nature; by 
rags, poverty, narrow and squalid dwellings; by 
laziness and helplessness of demeanor; by the 
sluggard’s fields, physical misery, a slavish and 
humiliating rank, low vices and grovelling igno- 
rance, awkwardness, difficulty, and a prodigious 
show of effort in actions. The beholder of any of 
these tokens is put into a state of feeling and car- 
riage very different from the effect of a display of 
power, greatness, and majesty on the mind. And 
if it should happen that both spectacles come upon 
us at onee, or are combined in one and the same 
object, since we cannot possibly entertain the dou- 
ble and contradictory emotion, the question is, 
| what must happen ? 

Either we are torn on the rack of opposite 
forces, or one feeling entirely subdues the other, 
or we are agreeably relieved by laughter, which is 
a convulsive tottering and relapse from the high 
and dignified attitude to the vulgar and easy. We 
contemplate for an instant the lofiy side of the 
picture, and our breast swells into sympathy with 
|it; we catch, the next moment, the low aspect, 
'and the chest is violently collapsed by convulsiv 
|expirations, that shake the whole frame. The 

features of the face, the expression of the eye, the 
carriage of the body, and every part that is strung 
by dignity or reverence, suddenly shake and vibrate 
| downwards to the opposite state, amid moist effu- 
/ sions and bold darting glances. ‘The entire moving 
system of the body is under strong agitation. 

Now, in a world where there are so many dig- 
nities, and so many of the shows of dignity abun- 
dantly spread, and also where there is necessarily 
so much of the opposite, this kind of collision is 
very common. The pomp and circumstance and 
accompaniments of greatness are so apt to be ecca- 
sionally entangled with features of vulgarity, either 
through accident or intention. that we have abun- 
dant opportunities for the mirthful explosion. If 
the dignity thus brought into the dirt have a strong, 
serious influence, or inspire a deep earnest rever- 
ence in the spectator’s mind, the eflect of the 
degrading conjunction is suppressed at once, and 
the laugh is not allowed. Or any strong passion 
whatever, anger, grief, affection, intense desire, or 
resolute determination, can, in like manner, stifle 
the budding conflict. There are people, too, that 
want the laughing nature, from some physical or 
mental singularity ; in others it is kept down by a 
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** Now night descending, the proud scene is o’er, 

But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more.” 

9. In addition to all the foregoing ways of 
bringing out literary effect, there is a power wield- 
ed by some writers through the fertility and 
profusion of their style—the mere multitude of 
comparisons, epigrammatic turns, harmonious cir- 
cumstances, life delineations, illustrations of char- 
acter and sentiment, strokes of eloquence, and 
touches of insinuation, that they accumulate round 
every subject. We must aamire luxurious pro- 
ductiveness of intellect, and we cannot but be 
strongly impressed by whatever it is brought to 
bear upon. Such writings as those of Rabelais 
or Jean Paul, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson or Swift, 
produce a huge tumultuous agitation of our facul- 
ties and feelings, by the massiveness and richness 
of their creations. They form a strong contrast 
to the artistic method of Géethe or Chaucer, (in 
his Canterbury Pilgrims especially,) or the Greeks, 
who execute their works by touches few and fine, 
and put us in a state of calm enjoyment of their 
exquisite harmonies. 

There is a set of products of an altogether ille- 
gitimate character that have been finely exposed 
by Addison, under the name of False Wit, and by 
Johnson, in his dissertations on the Metaphysical 
Poets. Mr. Hunt has however admitted some of 
this species into his collection, such as puns, mac- 
aronics, mixed languages, nonsense verses ; while 
he condemns as heartily as Addison the acrosties 
and anagrams. The best of these things can have 
no merit but as showing ingenuity and intellect, 
and they have the demerit of torturing rather than 
gratifying the human susceptibility. We can en- 
joy them only after a hardening process, like the 
blunting of the natural sympathies requisite to fit 
2 person for gladiatorial shows. 

Having endeavored to apply names to all the 
intellectual creations that are not in their nature 
ludicrous, so as to reserve the term ‘‘ wit’’ to the 
eases where the laughable really predominates, 
we must now consider the nature and producing 
cause of this peculiar effect. 

It is admitted on all hands that laughter is 
caused by incongruity; that it always implies the 
concurrence of at least two things or qualities, that 
have some sort of oppositeness of nature in them. 
But the question comes, what kind of incongruity 
or oppositeness is it that inevitably causes laugh- 
ter. There are many incongruities that produce 
anything but a laugh. A decrepid man under a 
heavy burden, five loaves and two fishes among a 
multitude, and all unfitness and gross disproportion ; 
an instrument out of tune, a fly in ointment, snow 
in May, Archimedes studying geometry in a siege, 
and all discordant things; a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, a breach of bargain, and falsehood in general ; 
the multitude taking the law in their own hands, 
and everything of the nature of disorder ; a corpse 
at a feast, parental cruelty, filial ingratitude, and 
whatever is unnatural ; the entire catalogue of the 
vanities given by Solomon—are all incongruous, 


‘and by no other thing whatever. 
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but they cause feelings of pain, anger, sadness, 
loathing, rather than mirth. 

As far as we can judge, the /udicrous kind of 
incongruity is that arising from opposition in the 
particular quality of Dignity. It is the clash of 
coincidence of Dignity and Meanness, High and 
Low, Venerable and Contemptible, Eminent and 
Vulgar, Elevation and Humiliation, Sanctity and 
Commonness, Awe and Familiarity. We are not 
aware of any case that yields the ludicrous where 
there is not some inequality or incompatibility in 
the degrees of reverence or respect that an object 
inspires. A creature incapable of worship is in- 
capable of laughter. 

The outburst of laughter is nature's provision 
for relieving an incompatibility of mental and bodi- 
ly states, that would otherwise be painful in the 
extreme. There are attitudes and movements of 
the system that, if occurring simultaneously, pull 
the same organ opposite ways, and produce the 
most terrible agony. The convulsions of disease 
are sometimes of this nature. Contradictory state- 
ments painfully distract the intellect, the counte- 
nance, and the active intentions. The distress of 
doubt is known to all men. Education is dis- 
agreeable from the struggle of opposite states of 
body and mind. We might even consider tears 
as the relief from the conflicting opposites of affee- 
tion and loss, 

Now, we find, on making the observation, that 
the feelings of reverence, worship, respect or awe, 
invariable put on one distinct attitude and expres- 
sion of body, and that there is a totally opposite 
kind of attitude for ease, indifference, familiarity, 
vulgar and animal offices. 

But we must first discriminate the carriage of 
dignity itself, and also attend to that of reverence, 
which is reciprocal to it, and reflect further on the 
elevated personage in the act of receiving homage, 
either by additional erectness of deportment, or by 
gracious condescension. 

Dignity is created and maintained by power, 
It is the ear- 
riage, style, appurtenances, privileges, gifts, and 
accompaniments of power—or of influence, exten- 
sive causation, active energy, the instrumentality 
of change or resistance, action and effect in any of 
the regions of nature or the world’s affairs. A 
Hercules, killing monsters, and conquering diffi- 
culties, an Orpheus, impelling rude multitudes by 
his eloquence ; a Tyrteus, kindling the bravery cf 
his countrymen by song; a patriarch, at the head 
of his family; the chief of a tribe, the rulers of a 
state, the dispensers of spiritual privileges, the 
lord of the soil, the owner of machinery and wares, 
the arbiters of justice to nations, the teachers of 
youth, the inventive genius whose thoughts en- 
thral the world—are men of power and dignity, 
they are the natural superiors of their fellows, 
they receive respect and homage from right-think- 
ing men, and have badges and privileges accorded 
them by right-thinking societies. Some men are 
powerful by favor and promotion; others are so 
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by intrinsie gifts, or by wielding with unusual 
force and skill the ordinary instrumentality of head 
and hands in ordinary situations. One set of men 
are dignified merely by administering great trusts ; 
others have become so by surmounting great diffi- 
culties, by victory and conquest over matter or 
mind, nature, art, or science: a Wellington or 
Humboldt, Watt, Faraday, or Wordsworth. 

Now, there is an attitude or carriage suiting the 
exercise and possession of power, and an accom- 
panying state and circumstance, which strike the 
iinds of beholders immediately into the correspond- 
ing carriage of reverence. The person is erect, 
the chest expanded, the head drawn back, the under 
iip is strongly drawn up, the eyes hang with an 
easy downward look, or look even forward, respira- 
tion predominates over digestion, and the muscles 
of extension are the active sustainers of the posi- 
tion. If the exertion be easy to the individual, 
this state is an agreeable luxurious one; if it be 
assumed, and uninspired from within, it is fatiguing 
snd painful. It is the state proper to the evercise 
of active power, as well as to the show of it; it is, 
in fact, the commanding attitude. 

The carriage of respect, worship or homage, is 
opposed to this in several points. The body is 
hent, not for ease, but rather with the stiffened 
bending of supporting a load; the eyes are tight- 
ened with intense upward stretch; the bowing, 
kneeling, and falling down, all suggest the idea 
of one person beckoning to another above him to 
stand on his prostrate person, and be kept erect 
and elevated at his expense. 

The effect of homage and worship upon digni- 
ties is to set them more at ease in the maintenance 
of their stately and erect attitudes ; the suggestion 

! a bodily support gives a mental support. 

Strongly contrasted with these two attitudes is 
the easy, loose, relaxed state of a person under the 
temper of indifference and unconcern about exer- 
tion, power, or dignity of any soit. The body 
1s bent at ease, the chest collapsed, the abdominal 
museles receive the energy of the system, the 
‘imbs and various members hang upon the bones 
and ligaments, instead of being supported by ner- 
vows and muscular energy. Digestion prevails over 
respiration, and over activity of body or mind. 
This state lies between action and sleep ; it is the 
state of passive animal enjoyment, so welcome to 
all that are blessed with a vigorous digestive sys- 
tem. It is, however, deemed drufish, because it 
pervades the brutes to the very lowest; vulgar, 
‘eeause common to the most insignificant of the 
luman race; sluggish, because it needs no exer- 
ton ; selfish, because it can give no pleasure but to 
one’s self; low and mean, because it is the opposite 
of the state that yields great exertions and great 
influence and command over others. 

The erect, dignified attitude has usually been 
provided with mauy outward accompaniments that 
harmonize with it, and become part of its expres- 
sion to the world ; for example, elevated seats and 
platforms, central position, overhanging canopies 
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and lofty roofs, aspiring architecture, spacious halls 

and wide domains, glittering colors and sparkling 
gems, worldly abundance, trains of homage-paying 
attendants, voluminous music and acelamations, 
high-sounding speech, poetry and song, refinement 
| upon every grossness, processions, ceremonies and 
rites—by the multiplication of these power in- 
creases its efficacy, and its exactions of humiliation 
and respect from all that draw nigh unto it. 

The undignified, easy, careless, relaxed, diges- 
tive state, has its appropriate accompaniments too ; 
it is signified by the filth that the higher feelings 
desire to have put away ; by confusion, chaos, and 
the native rudeness and grossness of nature; by 
rags, poverty, narrow and squalid dwellings; by 
laziness and helplessness of demeanor; by the 
sluggard’s fields, physical misery, a slavish and 
humiliating rank, low vices and grovelling igno- 
rance, awkwardness, difficulty, and a prodigious 
show of effort in actions. The beholder of any of 
these tokens is put into a state of feeling and car- 
riage very different from the effect of a display of 
power, greatness, and majesty on the mind. And 
if it should happen that both spectacles come upon 
us at once, or are combined in one and the same 
object, since we cannot possibly entertain the dou- 
|ble and contradictory emotion, the question is, 
what must happen? 

Either we are torn on the rack of opposite 
forces, or one feeling entirely subdues the other, 
| or we are agreeably relieved by laughter, which is 
a convulsive tottering and relapse from the high 
and dignified attitude to the vulgar and easy. We 
contemplate for an instant the lofty side of the 
| picture, and our breast swells into sympathy with 
it; we catch, the next moment, the low aspect, 
land the chest is violently collapsed by convulsive 
|expirations, that shake the whole frame. The 
features of the face, the expression of the eye, the 
carriage of the body, and every part that is strung 
by dignity or reverence, suddenly shake and vibrate 
downwards to the opposite state, amid moist effu- 
sions and bold darting glances. The entire moving 
system of the body is under strong agitation. 

Now, in a world where there are so many dig- 
| nities, and so many of the shows of dignity abun- 
dantly spread, and also where there is necessarily 
so much of the opposite, this kind of collision is 
very common. ‘The pomp and circumstance and 
accompaniments of greatness are so apt to be eccz- 
sionally entangled with features of vulgarity, either 
through accident or intention. that we have abun- 
dant opportunities for the mirthful explosion. If 
the dignity thus brought into the dirt have a strong, 
serious influence, or inspire a deep earnest rever- 
ence in the spectator’s mind, the eflect of the 
degrading conjunction is suppressed at once, and 
the laugh is not allowed. Or any strong passion 
whatever, anger, grief, affection, intense desire, or 
resolute determination, can, in like manner, stifle 
the budding conflict. There are people, too, that 
want the laughing nature, from some physical or 
mental singularity ; in others it is kept down by a 
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perpetual serious deportment. But mankind in 
general are very much alive to the effect of ludi- 
crous conjunctions. 

There are many dignities set up and emblazoned 
by pomp and pretension that are not universally 
accounted real genuine dignities, whose clash with 
vulgarity, therefore, not being rescued by serious 
homage, causes unresisted hilarity. And, in fact, 
this case includes a large number of all the ludi- 
crous occasions that happen. False or faded digni- 
ties and deities ; splendor and show without mean- 
ing; characters unfit for their stations; hollow 
pretensions, affectation, assumption and self-impor- 
tance ; vanity, airs and coxcombry ; all the windings 
of the hypocrisy that aims at seeming greater than 
the reality; painful strivings to gain glittering 
positions—are among the things that commonly 
induce laughter, when brought into the embrace 
of meanness and degrading inferiorities. It is true 
that, for the sake of mirthful enjoyment, we dre 
often disposed to waive even our serious feelings 
of respect, and hail the descent of a true dignity 
with sparkling countenance, but it is against our 
better feelings to do so, and we are glad when the 
case is of the other kind. 

We shall now present a few examples of the 
ludicrous, first, in its purest form, and next, as 
combining with all the other kinds of artistic and 
literary effect. 

Lucian’s dialogues, the plays of Aristophanes, 
Swift’s ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,” or our own “ Punch,” 
indicate, we think, at once, the truth of our gen- 
eral definition ; every one of them owes its effect to 
seizing on elevated personages and plunging them 
into vulgar situations. When Moliére brings in 
the celestial messenger of the gods, sitting tired on 
a cloud, and complaining of the number of Jupi- 
ter’s errands, Night expresses surprise that a god 
should be weary; whereon, Mercury indignantly 
asks, ‘‘ Are the gods made of iron?’ With all 
our disbelief in these deities, their highly decorated 
representations have on our minds the effect of dig- 
nity, and when they are dealt with thus, we are 
affected by the most extravagant opposition of 
sentiments and states, and burst into a roar. 

In a court of justice,-or in an assembly of more 
than ordinary gravity, a trifling incident causes 
laughter. We are screwed up into an expression 
of gravity and dignity that we do not feel at heart, 
and the slightest vulgarity, such as a loud snore, 
breaks us down immediately. All forced dignity 
of demeanor, as that imposed upon children and 
giddy people in certain places, is very apt to ex- 
plode. In a mirthful mood, every attempt to 
assume the decorous and dignified is the cause of 
new outbreaks, as when a merry party on the road 
is interrupted for a moment by a grave and awful- 
looking passer-by. Children, mimicking the airs 
and strut and weighty actions of grown men, are 
ludicrous ; but in this they are surpassed by the 
monkey, from its being a creature so much more 
filthy, mean, and grovelling, and which, therefore, 
in performing human actions, presents a wider con- 
trast of dignity and debasement. Stage mimicry 
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is made ludicrous by introducing some vulgarizing 
accompaniments of manner or dress. 

A common device for causing laughter is to 
make a person pass at once from an elevated to a 
common or degrading action, as in Pope— 

‘“* Here thou great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.”’ 


Or in the remonstrance to a lady— 


** Perhaps it was — to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs?”’ 


But the more perfect the fusion of the two hos- 
tile ingredients, or the more impossible it is ren- 
dered to think of them separately, the surer is the 
ludicrous effect. We shall now see this in detail 
by exemplifying the mixing-up of the lucidrous 
with the different effects already enumerated, 
which we maintained to be not necessarily witty 
or laughable in themselves. 

1. Ludicrous comparisons are of very frequent 
occurrence, and by their nature cause the incon- 
gruous features to be run very close together. 
We have sometimes a dignified object clothed by a 
mean simile, as in Butler’s famous couplet, ‘* And 
like a lobster boiled,”’ &c.; and at other times a 
mean object illustrated by a parallel of elevated 
rank, as ‘* He had torn his breeches, as if heaven 
and earth had come together.’ Shakspeare has 
often long strings of ludicrous similes, as in Fal- 
staff's speeches ; indeed, comic exaggeration and 
degradation, by comparisons heaped one upon 
another, seem to have been one of the easiest and 
most natural efforts of his genius. 

2. The epigram in combination with the laugh- 
able is richly exemplified in Pope, Butler, Swift, 
and many others. The ‘* Rape of the Lock’? is a 
sustained tissue of this character. Marvel’s de- 
scription of Holland contains good instances of 
epigram bringing the high and the vulgar into 
collision— 

** Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their lord and country’s father speak. 
To make a bank was a great plot of state, 
Invent a shovel and be a magistrate.”’ 


We may have surprises pleasant or painful— 
witty or not witty : when looking for the dignified, 
if we stumble on the common, or opposite ways, 
the surprise is ludicrous— 


‘*In short, in all things she was fairly whatI call 
A prodigy: her morning dress was dimity.’’ 


Under the epigram, as formerly defined, we 
must necessarily rank puns of every kind; where 
a word in expressing one idea carries with it 4 
second meaning, suggesting something very differ- 
ent, perhaps contradictory, to the first. A pun 
will be ludicrous when the clash of meanings 
involves a great contrast in the feelings of dignity 
or importance. In the creation of puns Hood 
probably excels all other wits in luxuriant abun- 
dance. 


‘* Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms; 
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But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 3. The highest poetic harmony and keeping 
So he laid down his arms. may be rendered ludicrous by the appropriate 

* Now, as they bore him off the field, infusion. Shakspeare produces this effeet by 
Said he, ‘ Let others shoot ; | bringing low characters on the stage to comment, 
For here I leave my second leg, in their dialect, upon the high matters and inci- 


And the Forty-second foot.’ ”’ dents of the play, as in the grave-digger’s scene 


in ** Hamlet.”’ Faust contains powerful instances 


, f the same combination ; the demeanor of Mephis- 
rag aken from the “* Nottingham Mercury,” | ” : ry oe . 
pees ee Se g "y topheles, in the opening scene, is intensely poeti- 


i ress while w i se ’ 

- poo ne oy tb ve og psn eal and comic in the same breath. Few artists 
7 ks ae as ama 3 I sii atilias have brought out the highest harmonies of nature 
er penny and life, and fewer still have been able to work 


I into therm the ludicrous. But we shall allude to 
this again in commenting upon humor. 


A humorous play upon the same terms in a 





‘“DreapruL Accipent.—A short time ago a 
man was cutting jin or heather in wh saan] 4. Life pictures and striking representations of 
forest, in this neighborhood, for the purpose of | the actual, where the finest concords are not 
being manufactured into besoms, when, having expressly sought so much as genuine fresh reality 
slipped between two pieces of fallen timber which | ©’ Nigga vad. tern 4 
lay concealed beneath the heather, he broke his|i2 its natural colors and unharmonious combina- 
right leg. Being unable to extricate himself from | tions, are very susceptible of yielding the ludi- 
his position, with a desperate resolve he seized the |crous. They must often be so, in their very 
handbill, which he had brought for the purpose of | truthfulness. Pope’s description of ‘Timon’s villa 


cutting the ling, and chopped the leg clean off. 'is admirable as a ludicrous description of a ludi- 
— _~ nant San Se sateen —_ _crous original. With an eye for the incongruous, 
*f pose nd ceed ran agans Ayo and ee ee | and the requisite power of illustration, he that 
on one leg, when he deliberately ne himself down | Paints life has a boundless command of the laugh- 
on a large stone, and placing the entire leg on an | able ; and if there be, in addition, an express 
adjoining block, without more ado, chopped it level | design to produce it, and a little license taken in 
with the other broken leg, and trudged his way departing from the original, we have the comic art 
home, more than two miles, on the stumps, with! of Aristophanes and Plautus, Rabelais and Swift. 


his amputated legs under his arms! It may be just | Hogarth and Dickens. The following is a very 
necessary, in order to mitigate the horror which the | _.carkable picture of the bustle of warlike prepa 
reader might be apt, very naturally, to feel, at the, ae Sot PCP 

above extraordinary recital, to inform him that both tion, as seen in the furnishing out of ships and 
the legs were wooden ones.”’ | stores, taken from the ‘*‘ Acharnians’’ of Aristoph- 
anes. It is ina defence of a supposed truce 
made with the Lacedemonians against a war- 


| loving party :— 
‘Great praise to God, and little Laud to the devil.’’ . and so they went to war. 


| You ‘Ilsay, ‘ They should not!” Why, what should 
So also is old Fuller’s remarks upon the antiqua- | they have done? 
rian, Selden: ‘* He possessed coins of the Roman | Just make it your own case. Suppose the Spartans 
emperors and a good many more of our later Eng- | Had manned a boat, and landed on your islands, 
lish kings.’’ Sidney Smith’s account of a dinner | a pre & pag puppy from Seriphos ; ii 
supplied by New Zealand hospitality, which would | ,; ould you then have remained at home inglorious 
have, among other things, some ‘‘ cold cler Not ot, Nase means st yee Sixt voport, 
ave, SERORG URS, Om teTgyman | You would have launched at once three hundred 
on the sideboard,’’ in addition to the admirable galleys, 
pun, is a concentration of ludicrous clashes. It is) And filled the city with the noise of troops; 
inferior only to Sheridan’s illustration of the) And crews of ships, crowding and clamoring 
Addington ministry, which contained all Pitt's ay the muster-masters oe paymasters ; 
colleagues and subordinates under a new premier : | \’ ‘1 Measuring corn out at the magazine, 
“The x , , And all the porch choked with the multitude ; 
The right honorable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had | With figures of Minerva, newly furbished, 
sitten so long, that, like Hercules, when he arose | painted and gilt, parading in the streets ; 
he left the sitting part of the man behind him.’ With wineskins, kegs and firkins, leeks and onions ; 
The following passage from Sidney Smith’s third} With garlic crammed in pouches, nets, and pokes; 
letter to Archdeacon Singleton rises above mere| With garlands, singing girls, and bloody noses. 
verbal punning : Our arsenal would have sounded and resounded 
me “ 7 ane bak a and ghoy ¢ ones and nails : 
“* You must have read an attack upon me e| With shaping oars, and holes to put the oar in; 
Bishop of Gloucester, in the ceuees df which he | With hacking, hammering, clattering, and boring . 
Says that I have not been appointed to my situation | Words of command, whistles, and pipes and fifes. 
= ~— of St. Paul’s for my piety and learning, | Such bn have been your conduct. Will you say 
ut because I was a scoffer and jester. Is not this| That Telephus would have acted otherwise ?’’* 
rather strong for a bishop, and does it not appear to : a = 
you, Mr Archdeacon, as rather too close an imita- Sydney Smith’s description of what he calls ar 
tion of that language which is used in the apostolic) * Mr. Freer’s translation, extracted in the “Classica 
occupation of trafficking in fish?” Museum,” Vol. I. 


The pun upon Archbishop Laud is genuinely | 
ludicrous— 
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ordinary clergyman, is abundantly comic, from the 
choice of the phrases :— 


* But substitute for him an average, ordinary, 
uninteresting minister; obese, dumpy ; neither ill- 
natured nor good-natured, neither learned nor ig- 
norant; striding over the stiles to church with a 
second-rate wife, dusty and deli , and four 
parochial children, full of catechism and bread-and- 
butter ; or let him be seen in one of those Shem- 
Ham-and Japhet buggies, made on Mount Ararat 
soon after the subsidence of the waters, driving in 
the High-Street, Edmonton, among all his penuri- 
ous, saponaceous, oleaginous parishioners.” 


5. When, instead of full, genuine, life description, 
we have reality picked and garbled to unfold and 
illustrate some one character or feature—some 
passion, idea, or ioral—it is very easy to produce 
comic effect by selecting the points in character or 
doctrine that yield it most readily. By choosing 
vanity, affectation, coxcombry, or ambition, the task 
iseasy. Cowards with high pretensions to honor 
and valor, like Bessus and the bullies, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's ‘‘ King and no King,’’ hypo- 
crites, gallants, flunkeys, are easily dressed up in 
the mirthful garb of mingled high andlow. Fool- 
ish admiration of glitter, and the fondness of 
women for the men of the sword, are vividly por- 
trayed in Swift's ‘‘ Grand Question Debated.”’ 
From this we extract three lines of the lady’s 
description of a captain— 


‘* For a captain of horse never takes off his hat, 
Because he has never a hand that is idle; 
For the right holds the sword, and the left holds 
the bridle.’’ 


Caricature is generally a peculiar point of char- 
acter, or an idea, rendered comie by the due mix- 
ture of opposites in the composition. In this 
department the painter has peculiar advantages. 

6. Sentiments, and opinions, and situations, may 
be illustrated in the ludicrous as well as in the 
serious manner, by the suitable choice of cireum- 
stance and accompaniment— 


** A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the luggage of good works behind.” 


Or Sydney Smith's illustration of the peculiar 
forms of the Natural History of Botany Bay. 


‘* Then comes a quadruped as big as a large cat, 
with the eyes, color, and skin of a mole, and the 
bill and web-feet of a duck—puzzling Dr. Shaw, 
and rendering the latter half of his life miserable, 
trom the utter inability to determine whether it was 
a bird or a beast. Add to this, many other pro- 
ductions that agitate Sir Joseph, and fill him with 
mingled emotions of distress and delight.”’ 


7. Eloquence, borne out and strengthened by wit, 
might be exemplified at any length both in our 
poetic and prose literature. Dryden’s abuse of 
Shadwell, the lanreate, is a perfect specimen. 
The supposed speaker is Fleenoe, who is on the 
search for a successor. 


** Shadwell aloace my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years, 





Shadwell alone, ofall my sons, is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
Bui Shadwell never deviates into sense.’’ 


8. Ludicrous insinuation has always a richer 
effect than the laughable direct. Byron’s “‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers” contains many 
good examples of it. An extract given by Mr. 
Hunt, from Rabelais, yields a beautiful illustration 
in point. The cowardly and lazy Panurge, in a 
storm, where shipwreck is imminent, becomes 
intensely and of course most ludicrously pious, 
praying himself, and reproving the oaths of the 
busy sailors. 

“Oh! you sinn’d just now, Friar John, you did 
indeed ; you sinn’d when you swore ; think of that, 
my former crony! Former, I say, because it’s all 
over with us, with you as well as with me. Oh. I 
sink, I sink. Oh to be but once again on dry 
ground ; never mind how or in what condition; oA 
if I teas but on firm land, with somebody kicking 
me.” 


Rabelais might be given as our very greatest 
example of the ludicrous in splendid profusion and 
power :—a vast genius appropriating materials 
from all regions of life and thought, and producing 
mirth and laughter as his first and foremost effect, 
with pictorial, moral, and doctrinal tendencies 
behind. 

Parody and travesty and the mock heroic may 
be cited, as very clearly illustrating our general 
description of the ludicrous. In these, a low sub- 
ject is clothed in a dress borrowed from a subject 
of an elevated character. Thus Philips, in ‘* The 
Splendid Shilling,’’ makes great havoe of the style 
of Milton. 


** Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife, 
In silken or in Jeathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling : he nor hears with pain 
New oysters cried, nor sighs for cheerful ale - 
But with his friends, when nightly mists arise, 
To Juniper's Magpye, or Town-hall repairs ; 
Where, mindful of the nymph, whose wanton eye 
Transfixed his soul, and kindled amorous flames, 
Chloe or Phyllis, he each circling glass 
Wishes her health, and joy, and equal love. 
Meanwhile, he smokes, and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 
But I, whom griping penury surrounds, 
And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 
With scanty offals, and small acid tiff, 
(Wretched repast) iny meagre corpse sustain ; 
Then solitary walk, or doze at home 
In garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Regale chill fingers ; or from tube as black 
As winter chimney, or we!] polished jet, 
Exhale mundungus, ill-perfuming scent. 
Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (versed in pedigree, 
Sprung from Cadwallader aud Authur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale,) when he 
O’er many a craggy hill and barrea elif, 
n a cargo of famed Cestrian cheese, 
igh overshadowing rides, with a design 
To wend his wares at the Arvonian mart, 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
Yeleped Brechinia, or where Vaga’s stream 
Encirles Aricinium, fruitful soil.’’ 
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Peter Pindar’s parodies of Boswell and Johnson | discovery have been reserved for these modern and 


(although the subject is exceedingly susceptible of | 
parody) are a powerful condensation of wit and, 
judicrous effect. Boswell’s story of imitating a 


cow at Drury Lane, is a good instance. 


Much was I pleased to imitate a cow. | 
One time, at Drury Lane, with Doctor Blair, | 
My imitations made the playhouse stare ! 

So very charming was I in my roar, 

That both the galleries clapped, and cried ‘Encore.’ 
Blest by the general plaudit and the laugh, 

I tried to be a jackass and a calf; 

But who, alas! in all things can be great? 

In short, I met a terrible defeat ; 

So vile I brayed and bellowed, I was hissed ; 

Yet all who knew me wondered that I missed. 
Blair whispered me, ‘ You ’ve lost your credit now ; 
Stick, Boswell, for the future, to the cow.’ ”’ 


‘* When young (’t was rather silly, I allow,) 


Burlesque brings about the clash of dignity and 
vulgarity in the opposite manner from travesty. It} 
is the application of low terms to high subjects : | 
which is a very easy effort of art, being often pro-| 
duced when not intended. It generally requires | 
a great artist to make either of these modes at all 
eadurable. 

Irony is not necessarily ludicrous, but it is often 
made so. The great power of this mode of address 
lies in its embarrassing an opponent’s reply ; the | 
meaning to be conveyed being given intelligibly | 
enough, but not being contained in the language | 
used, it becomes hard to grapple with it. T he | 
master of well sustained irony is Swift, and prob- | 
ably his masterpiece is the ‘* Modest Proposal for | 


preventing the Children of Poor People in Ireland | 


trom being a Burden to their Parents or the Coun-' 








degenerate times! 
itself is good, I ask the honorable gentleman if this 
is the time for carrying it into execution t—whether, 


selected than that which he has chosen? 


| approval is sufficient to warrant opposition. 


Besides, sir, if the measure 


in fact, a more unfortunate period could have been 
If this 
were an ordinary measure, I should not oppose it 
with so much vehemence ; but, sir, it calls in ques- 
tion the wisdom of an irrevocable law—of a law 


_ passed at the memorable period of the revolution. 


What right have we, sir, to break down this firm 
column, on which the great men of that day stampt 
a character of eternity’ Are not all authorities 
against this measure—Pitt, Fox, Cicero, and the 
attorney and solicitor-generalt The proposition 
is new, sir; it is the first time it was ever heard of 
in this house. I am not prepared, sir—this house 
is not prepared to receive it. ‘The measure implies 
a distrust of his majesty’s government: their dis- 
Pre- 
caution only is requisite where danger is appre- 
hended. Here, the high character of the individuals 
in question is a sufficient guarantee against any 
ground of alarm. Give not, then, your sanction to 
this measure ; for, whatever may be its character, 
if you do give your sanction to it, the same man by 
whom it is proposed will propose to you others, to 
which it will be impossible to give your consent, 
I care very little, sir, for the ostensible measure ; 
but what is there behind? What are the honorable 
gentleman’s future schemes? If we pass this bill, 
what fresh concessions may he not require!’ What 
further degradation is he planning for his country? 
Talk of evil and inconvenience, sir—look to other 
countries—study other aggregations and societies 
of men, and then see whether the laws of this coun- 
try demand a remedy or deserve a panegyric. Was 
the honorable gentleman (let me ask him) always 
of this way of thinking? Do I not remember when 
he was the advocate in this house of very opposite 
opinions? I not only quarrel with his present sen- 


try, and for making them beneficial to the Coun-' tients, sir; but I declare very frankly I do not 
try.” Never was there so much coolness and like the party with which he acts. If his own 
gravity maintained in an exposition of a monstrous | motives were as pure as possible, they cannot but 
project; and the effect of the whole as a severe | Suffer contamination from those with whom he is 


rebuke is tremendous, while every now and then | 
there occurs an uncontrollable burst of the ludi-| 
erous. 

Lest the details of a cannibal project, although 
only a jest, should be too coarse for the present | 
age, we prefer to give, as a good example of irony, 
Sydney Smith’s exhibition of the common-place 
attacks made upon political innovations and new 
measures in general. It is a happy aggregation 
of the fallacies so well dissected and exposed by 


Bentham. We may suppose it pronounced in 
parliament as 


NOODLE’S ORATION. 


‘**What would our ancestors say to this, sir? 
How does this measure tally with their institutions ? 
How does it agree with their experience? Are we 
to put the wisdom of yesterday in competition with 
the wisdom of centuries? (Hear, hear!) Is beard- 
less youth to show no respect for the decisions of 
mature age’ (Loud cries of hear! hear!) If this 
measure is right, would it have escaped the wisdom 
of these Saxon progenitors, to whom we are in- 
debted for so many of our best political institutions ? 
Would the Dane have passed it overt Would the 





Norman have rejected itt? Would sach a notable 
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politically associated. ‘This measure may be a boon 
to the constitution, but I will accept no favor to the 
constitation from such hands. (Loud cries of hear! 
hear!) I profess myself, sir, an honest and upright 
member of the British parliament, and | am not 
afraid to profess myself an enemy to all change and 
all innovation. I am satisfied with things as they 
are ; and it will be my pride and pleasure to hand 
down this country to my children as I received it 
from those who preceded me. The honorable 
gentleman pretends to justify the severity with which 
he has attacked the noble lord who presides in the 
court of chancery ; but I say such attacks are preg- 
nant with mischief to government itself. Oppose 
ministers, you oppose government; disgrace minis- 
ters, you disgrace government; bring ministers 
into contempt, you bring government into contempt ; 
and anarchy and civil war are the consequences. 
Besides, sir, the measure is unnecessary. Nobody 
complains of disorder in that shape in which it is 
the aim of your measure to propose a remedy to it. 
The business is one of the greatest importance ; 
there is need of the greatest caution and cireum- 
spection. Do not let us be precipitate, sir; it is 
imposs*hle to foresee all the consequences. Every- 
thing should be gradual; the example of a neig 

boring nation should fill us with alarm! The hon- 
orable gentleman has taxed me with illiberality, sir. 
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I deny the charge. I hate innovation, but I love 
improvement. I am an enemy to the corruption of 
government, but I defend its influence. I dread 
reform, but I dread it only when it is intemperate. 
I consider the liberty of the press as the great 
palladium of the constitution; but, at the same 
time, | hold the licentiousness of the press in the 
greatest abhorrence. Nobody is more conscious 
than I am of the splendid abilities of the honorable 
mover; but I tell him at once, his scheme is too 
good to be practicable. It savors of Utopia. It 
looks well in theory, but it won’t do in practice. 
{t will not do, I repeat, sir, in practice ; and so the 
advocates of the measure will find, if, unfortunately, 
it should find its way through parliament. ( Cheers.) 
The source of that corruption to which the honora- 
ble gentleman alludes is in the minds of the peo- 
ple ;—so rank and extensive is that corruption, that 
no political reform can have any effect in removing 
it. Instead of reforming others—instead of reform- 
ing ‘the state, the constitution, and everything that 
is most excellent, let each man reform himself! let 
him loek at home ;—he will find there enough to 
do, without looking abroad, and aiming at what is 
out of his power. (Loud cheers.) And now, sir, 
as it is frequently the custom in this house to end 
with a quotation, and as the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me in the debate has anticipated me in my 
favorite quotation of the ‘Strong pull and the long 
pull,’ I shall end with the memorable words of the 
assembled barons—‘ Nolumus leges Anglie mu- 
tari.” ” 


** The merchant’s opinion of wives,” in Chaucer, | 
is irony of the keenest character. Butler also pro-| 


duces it of a rare quality, sometimes laughable, 
sometimes not. One instance we shall give from 
him, which has the genuine ludicrous infusion— 


‘* This we among ourselves may speak, 
Bat to the wicked or the weak 
We must be cautious to declare 
Perfection truths, such as these are.’’ 


The ludicrous, mixed up with contempt, hatred, 
or dislike, becomes ridicule, derision, scorn, and 
mockery ; and of these unamiable kinds the genius 
of man has produced great examples. But we 
turn from them to the consideration of a mixture 
of a very different character, that is to say, Hu- 
mor. 

Humor is felt to be a higher, finer, and more 
genial thing than wit, or the mere ludicrous; but 
the exact definition of it has occasioned some dif- 
ficulty. It is the combination of the laughable 
with an element of love, tenderness, sympathy, 
warm-heartedness, or affection. Wit, sweetened 
by a kind, loving expression, becomes humor. 
Men who have little love to their fellows, or whose 
language and manner are destitute of affectionate- 
ness and soft, tender feeling, cannot be humorists, 
however witty they may be. There is no humor 
in Butler, Pope, Swift, Dryden, Ben Jonson, or 
Voltaire. 

It is, in fact, very difficult to unite the warm 
glowing sympathies with mirthful creations. Even 
when the laughing mood is also a loving mood, 
the embodiment of such a compound in expression 
or creation would not be easy. There are many 





gether; to find fault without giving offence; to 
be affectionate and authoritative at the same time ; 
to exhibit in conduct both the /fortiter and the 
suaviter. Laughter is from its nature more easily 
allied to contempt and egotism than to affection 
and devotedness. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his various critiques on Jean 
Paul Richter, (an admirable subject to study hu- 
mor on,) has presented this view of the essence 
of humor in all variety of phrases. ‘* In Richter’s 
smile itself a touching pathos may lie hidden, a 
pity too deep for tears.”’ ‘‘ The essence of hu- 
mor is sensibility; warm, tender fellow-feeling 
with all forms of existence,’ and the power of 
exhibiting this in sportful ways. 

Don Quixote we would place at the head of 
humorous creations. The hero, with all his ludi- 
crousness, is so continually radiant with true good 
feeling ; a chivalric devotion sits so naturally and 
genially upon him, that the picture of a kind heart 
is ever before us. Knight-errantry is taken down 
by the exhibition, but not ridiculed; we have a 
feeling for it far different from what is given by 
the heartless mockeries of Voltaire. 


‘*The reason, Sancho,”’ said his master, ‘* why 
thou feelest that pain all down gs back, is, that the 
stick which gave it thee was of length to that ex- 
tent.” 


The sympathetic feeling of Quixote is on every 
oceasion real and strong, but his manner of ex- 
pressing it makes it highly ludicrous. 

Addison is among our greatest English humor- 
ists. Sir Roger de Coverley is a noble example 
of genuine hum: r; for while he is making fun to 
us by his simplicity and his irrelevance, he main- 
tains a warm kindliness of manner, that would 
make hima delightful character apart from his 
incongruous features. But in everything that 
Addison writes we discern the fit and perfect ex- 
pression of a genial and loving turn of mind, which 
converts ridicule into raillery and wit into humor. 
We shall quote a few paragraphs from the delin- 
eation of the worthy knight. 


‘* T was this morning surprised with a great knock- 
ing at the door, when my landlady’s daughter came 
up to me and told me that there was a man below 
desired to speak tome. I immediately went down 
to him, and found him to be the coachman of my 
worthy friend, Sir Roger de Coverley. He told me 
his master came to town last night, and would be 
glad to take a turn with me in Gray’s Inn walks. 
As I was wondering with myself what had brought 
Sir Roger to town, not having lately received any 
letter from him, he told me his master was come 
up to geta sight of Prince Eugene, and that he 
desired I would immediately meet him. 

‘* ] was not a little pleased with the curiosity of 
the old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, 
having heard him say more than once in private 
rep mace gh he ona 4. n ne wy Eugenio (for 
so the knight always im) to be a greater man 
than Scanderberg 


<< T wasno sooner come into Gray’s Inn walks, but 
I heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice 
or thrice to himself with great vigor, for he loves 





points of character that it is hard to combine to- 


to clear his pipes in good air, (to use his own 
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phrase,) and is not a liule pleased with any one| 
who takes notice of the strength which he still ex- 
erts in his morning hems. 

“ Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, | 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and | 
several affectionate looks which we cast upon one 
another. After which the knight told me my good | 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my 
service, and that the Sunday before he had made a | 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. 

‘‘He then proceeded to acquaint me with the, 
welfare of Will Wimble, upon which he put his, 
hand into his fob and presented me in his name with | 
a tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had been. 
busy all the beginning of the winter in turning great 
quantities of them; and that he made a present of | 
one to every gentleman in the country who has good 
principles, and smokes. He added that poor Will, 
was at present under great tribulation, for that Torn 
Touchy had taken the law ef him for cutting some 
hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

‘« Among other pieces of news which the knight | 
brought from his country seat, he informed me that | 
Moll White was dead, and that about a month after | 
her death the wind was so very high, that it blew! 
down the end of one of his barns. But for my part, | 
says Sir Roger, I do not think the eld woman had | 
any hand in it. 

“* He afterwards fell into an account of the diver- 
sions which had passed in his house during the holi- 
days ; for Sir Roger, after the laudable custom of 
his ancestors, always keeps open house at Christ- 
mas. I learned from him that he had killed eight | 
fat hogs for this season, that he had dealt about his | 
chines very liberally amongst his neighbors, and 
that in particular he had sent a string of hog-pud- 
dings with a pack of cards to every poor family in 
the parish. I have eften thought, says Sir Roger, 
it happens very well that Christmas should fall out 
in the middle of winter. It is the mest dead, un- 
comfortable time of the year, when the poor people 
would suffer very much from their poverty and cold, | 
if they had not good cheer, warm fires, and Christ- 
mas gambols to support them. 1 love to rejoice 
their poor hearts at this season, and to see the whele 
village merry in my great hall. I allow a double 
quantity of malt to my small-beer, and set it a run- 
ning for twelve days to every one that calls for it. 
I have always a piece of cold beef and a mince-pie 
upon the table, and am wonderfully pleased to see 
my tenants pass away a whole evening in playing 
their innocent tricks, and smutting ene another. 
Our friend Will Wimble is as merry as any of them, | 
and shows a thousand roguish tricks upon these | 
occasions. 

‘*] was very much pleased with the reflection of 
my old friend, which carried so much goodness in 
it. He then launched out into the praise of the 
late act of parliament for securing the church of 
England, and told me with great satisfaction, that 
he believed it already began to take effect, for that 
a rigid dissenter who chanced to dine at his house 
on Christmas day, had been observed to eat very 
plentifully of his plum-porridge. 

‘“* After having dispatched all our country mat- 
ters, Sir Roger made several inquiries concerning 
the Club, and particularly of his old antagonist, Sir 
Andrew Freeport. He asked me with a kind of 
smile, whether Sir Andrew had not taken advantage 
of his absence to vent among them some of his re- 
publican doctrines ; but soon after gathering up his 
countenance into a more than ordi seriousness, 





tell me truly, says he, don’t you think Sir Andrew 
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had a hand in the pope’s procession? But without 
giving me time to answer him, well, well, says he, 

know you are a wary man, and do not care to talk 
of public matters. 

** The knight then asked me, if I had seen Prince 
Eugenio, and made me promise to get him a stand 
in some convenient place where he might have a 
full sight of that extraordinary man, whose presence 
does so much honer to the British nation. He dwelt 


| very long upon the praises of this general, and I 


found that since I was with him in the country, he 
had drawn many observations together out of his 
reading in Baker’s Chronicle and other authors, 
who always lie in his hall window, which very 
much redound to the honor of this prince. 

‘* Having passed away the greatest part of the 
morning in hearing the knight's reflections, which 
were partly private and partly political, he asked 
me if I would smoke a pipe with him over a dish 


_of coffee at Squires’. As 1 love the old man, I take 


delight in complying with everything that is agree- 
able to him, and accordingly waited on him to the 
coffee-house, where his venerable figure drew upon 
us the eyes of the whole room. He had no sooner 
seated himself at the upper end of the high table, 
but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, 
a dish of coffee, a wax candle, and the Supplement, 
with such an air of cheerfulness and good-humor, 


that all the boys in the coffee-room (who seemed to 


take a pleasure in serving him) were at once em- 
ployed on his several errands, insomuch that nobody 
else could come at a dish of tea, until the knight 
had got all his conveniences about him.” 


Sir Walter Scott has given us humorous char- 
acters; and Galt’s novels abound with exquisite 
specimens: but Burns represents, perhaps, the 
best that Scotland can show in this region of art. 
His intense feelings both of tenderness and mirth. 
and his creative force of intellect, acting through 
the Scotch dialect, produced the intense humor 
that we find in “The Jolly Beggars,’ ‘‘ The 
Address to the Mouse,’’ ‘‘ The Farmer’s Mare,”’ 
and **Tam o’ Shanter.’’ The opening stanzas 
of “‘ The Jolly Beggars’? may be quoted (if not 
too Scotch for many readers) to show how the 
most disgusting objects can receive a loving as well 
as a ludicrous color :— 


‘* When lyart leaves bestrew the yird, 
Or, wavering like the bauckie bird,* 
Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast ; 
When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte, 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 
In hoary cranreugh} drest ; 
Ae night at e’en, a merry core 
O’ randie gangrel bodies, 
In Poosie-Nansie’s held the splore 
To drink their ora duddies : 
Wi’ quaffing and laughing 
hey ranted and they sang ; 
Wi’ jumping and thumping 
he vera girdle rang. 


“ First, neist the fire, in auld red rags, 

Ane sat, weel brac’d wi’ mealy bags, 
And knapsack a’ in order ; 

His doxy lay within his arm, 

Wi’ usquebae and blankets warm, 
She blinket on her sodger ; 

And aye he gies the tousie 
* The bat. + Hoar frost. 
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I deny the charge. I hate innovation, but I love 
improvement. [am an enemy to the corruption of 
government, but I defend its influence. I dread 
reform, but I dread it only when it is intemperate. 
I consider the liberty of the press as the great 
palladium of the constitution; but, at the same 
time, I hold the licentiousness of the press in the 
greatest abhorrence. Nobody is more conscious 
than I am of the splendid abilities of the honorable 
mover; but I tell him at once, his scheme is too 
good to be practicable. It savors of Utopia. It 
looks well in theory, but it won’t do in practice. 
{t will not do, | repeat, sir, in practice ; and so the 
advocates of the measure will find, if, unfortunately, 
it should find its way through parliament. ( Cheers.) 
The source of that corruption to which the honora- 
ble gentleman alludes is in the minds of the peo- 
ple ;—so rank and extensive is that corruption, that 
n@ political reform can have any effect in removing 
it. Instead of reforming others—instead of reform- 
ing the state, the constitution, and everything that 
is most excellent, let each man reform himself! Jet 
him look at home ;—he will find there enough to 
do, without looking abroad, and aiming at what is 
out of his power. (Loud cheers.) And now, sir, 
as it is frequently the custom in this house to end 
with a quotation, and as the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me in the debate has anticipated me in my 
favorite quotation of the ‘Strong pull and the long 
pull,’ I shall end with the memorable words of the 
assembled barons—‘ Nolumus leges Anglia mu- 
tari.’”’ 


‘* The merchant's opinion of wives,’’ in Chaucer, 
is irony of the keenest character. Butler also pro- 
duces it of a rare quality, sometimes laughable, 
sometimes not. One instance we shall give from 
him, which has the genuine ludicrous infusion— 


‘* This we among ourselves may speak, 
Bat to the wicked or the weak 
We must be cautious to declare 
Perfection truths, such as these are.”’ 


The ludicrous, mixed up with contempt, hatred, 
or dislike, becomes ridicule, derision, scorn, and 
mockery ; and of these unamiable kinds the genius 
of man has produced great examples. But we 
turn from them to the consideration of a mixture 
of a very different character, that is to say, Hu- 
mor. 

Humor is felt to be a higher, finer, and more 
genial thing than wit, or the mere ludicrous; but 
the exact definition of it has occasioned some dif- 
ficulty. It is the combination of the laughable 
with an element of love, tenderness, sympathy, 
warm-heartedness, or affection. Wit, sweetened 
by a kind, loving expression, becomes humor. 
Men who have little love to their fellows, or whose 
language and manner are destitute of affectionate- 
ness and soft, tender feeling, cannot be humorists, 
however witty they may be. There is no humor 
in Butler, Pope, Swift, Dryden, Ben Jonson, or 
Voltaire. 

It is, in fact, very difficult to unite the warm 
glowing sympathies with mirthful creations. Even 
when the laughing mood is also a loving mood, 
the embodiment of such a compound in expression 
or creation would not be easy. There are many 
points of character that it is hard to combine to- 





gether; to find fault without giving offence; to 
be affectionate and authoritative at the same time ; 
to exhibit in conduct both the /fortiter and the 
suaviter. Laughter is from its nature more easily 
allied to contempt and egotism than to affection 
and devotedness. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his various critiques on Jean 
Paul Richter, (an admirable subject to study hu- 
mor on,) has presented this view of the essence 
of humor in all variety of phrases. ‘*‘ In Richter’s 
smile itself a touching pathos may lie hidden, a 
pity too deep for tears.”” ‘*'The essence of hu- 
mor is sensibility; warm, tender fellow-feeling 
with all forms of existence,’’ and the power of 
exhibiting this in sportful ways. 

Don Quixote we would place at the head of 
humorous creations. The hero, with all his ludi- 
crousness, is so continually radiant with true good 
feeling ; a chivalric devotion sits so naturally and 
genially upon him, that the picture of a kind heart 
is ever before us. Knight-errantry is taken down 
by the exhibition, but not ridiculed; we have a 
feeling for it far different from what is given by 
the heartless mockeries of Voltaire. 


** The reason, Sancho,”’ said his master, ‘* why 
thou feelest that pain all down ~ back, is, that the 
stick which gave it thee was of length to that ex- 
tent.”’ 


The sympathetic feeling of Quixote is on every 
oceasion real and strong, but his manner of ex- 
pressing it makes it highly ludicrous. 

Addison is among our greatest English humor- 
ists. Sir Roger de Coverley is a noble example 
of genuine humor; for while he is making fun to 
us by his simplicity and his irrelevance, he main- 
tains a warm kindliness of manner, that would 
make him a delightful character apart from his 
incongruous features. But in everything that 
Addison writes we discern the fit and perfect ex- 
pression of a genial and loving turn of mind, which 
converts ridicule into raillery and wit into humor. 
We shall quote a few paragraphs from the delin- 
eation of the worthy knight. 


‘* T was this morning surprised with a great knock- 
ing at the door, when my landlady’s daughter came 
up to me and told me that there was a man below 
desired to speak to me. I immediately went down 
to him, and found him to be the coachman of my 
worthy friend, Sir Roger de Coverley. He told me 
his master came to town Jast night, and would be 
glad to take a turn with me in Gray’s Inn walks. 
As I was wondering with myself what had brought 
Sir Roger to town, not having lately received any 
letter from him, he told me his master was come 
up to geta sight of Prince Eugene, and that he 
desired I would immediately meet him. 

‘* ] was not a little pleased with the curiosity of 
the old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, 
having heard him say more than once in private 
discourse, that he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for 
so the knight always calls him) to be a greater man 
than Scanderberg. 

‘¢ T was no sooner come into Gray’s Inn walks, but 
I heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice 
or thrice to himself with great vigor, for he loves 
to clear his pipes in good air, (to use his own 
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phrase,) and is not a little pleased with any one | 
who takes notice of the strength which he still ex- 
erts in his morning hems. 

“ Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, | 


| 
| 


consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and) 
several affectionate looks which we cast upon one | 
another. After which the knight told me my good | 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my, 
service, and that the Sunday before he had made a, 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. 

“He then proceeded to acquaint me with the | 
welfare of Will Wimble, upon which he put his. 
hand into his fob and presented me in his name with | 
a tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had been | 
busy all the beginning of the winter in turning great | 
quantities of them; and that he made a present of | 
one to every gentleman in the couatry whe has good 
principles, and smokes. He added that poor Will 
was at present under great tribulation, for that Tom 
Touchy had taken the law ef him for cutting some 
hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

“* Among other pieces of news which the knight 
brought from his country seat, he informed me that | 
Moll White was dead, and that about a month after | 
her death the wind was so very high, that it blew | 
down the end of one of his barns. But for my part, | 
says Sir Roger, I do not think the eld woman had | 
any hand in it. | 

* He afterwards fell into an account of the diver- | 
sions which had passed in his house during the holi- 
days ; for Sir Roger, after the laudable custom of 
his ancestors, always keeps open house at Christ-| 
mas. I learned from him that he had killed eight 
fat hogs for this season, that he had dealt about his | 
chines very liberally amongst his neighbors, and 
that in particular he had sent a string of hog-pud- 
dings with a pack of cards to every poor family in 
the parish. I have often thought, says Sir Roger, 
it happens very well that Christmas should fall out 
in the middle of winter. It is the most dead, un- 
comfortable time of the year, when the poor people 
would suffer very much from their poverty and cold, | 
if they had not good cheer, warm fires, and Christ- 
mas gambols to support them. I love to rejoice 
their poor hearts at this season, and to see the whole 
village merry in my great hall. 1 allow a double 
quantity of malt to my small-beer, and set it a run- 
ning for twelve days to every one that calls for it. 
I have always a piece of cold beef and a mince-pie 
upon the table, and am wonderfully pleased to see 
my tenants pass away a whole evening in playing 
their innocent tricks, and smutting one another. | 
Our friend Will Wimble is as merry as any of them, | 
and shows a thousand roguish tricks upon these | 
occasions. 

‘*T was very much pleased with the reflection of | 
my old friend, which carried so much goodness in 
it. He then launched out into the praise of the 
late act of parliament for securing the church of 
England, and told me with great satisfaction, that 
he believed it already began to take effect, for that 
a rigid dissenter who chanced to dine at his house 
on Christmas day, had been observed to eat very 
plentifully of his plum-porridge. 

** After having dispatched all our country mat- 
ters, Sir Roger made several inquiries concerning 
the Club, and particularly of his old antagonist, Sir 
Andrew Freeport. He asked me with a kind of 
smile, whether Sir Andrew had not taken advantage 
of his absence to vent among them some of his re- 
publican doctrines ; but soon after gathering up his 
countenance into a more than ordinary seriousness, 
tell me truly, says he, don’t you think Sir Andrew 





_ of coffee at Squires’. As 
delight in complying with everything that is agree- 
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had a hand in the pope’s procession? But without 
Fyne me time to answer him, well, well, says he, 
know you are a wary man, and do not care to talk 


of public matters. 


‘The knight then asked me, if I had seen Prince 
Eugenio, and made me promise to get him a stand 
in some convenient place where he might have a 
full sight of that extraordinary man, whose presence 
does so much honor to the British nation. He dwelt 


| very long upon the praises of this general, and I 


found that since I was with him in the country, he 
had drawn many observaticns together out of his 
reading in Baker’s Chronicle and other authors, 
who always lie in his hall window, which very 
much redound to the honor of this prince. 

‘* Having passed away the greatest part of the 
morning in hearing the knight's reflections, which 
were partly private and partly political, he asked 
me if I would smoke a pipe with him over a dish 

t love the old man, I take 


able to him, and accordingly waited on him to the 
coffee-house, where his venerable figure drew upon 
us the eyes of the whole room. H-» had no sooner 
seated himself at the upper end of the high table, 
but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, 
a dish of coffee, a wax candle, and the Supplement, 
with such an air of cheerfulness and good-humor, 
that all the boys in the coffee-room (who seemed to 
take a pleasure in serving him) were at once em- 
ployed on his several errands, insomuch that nobody 
else could come at a dish of tea, until the knight 
had got all his conveniences about him.” 


Sir Walter Scott has given us humorous char- 
acters; and Galt’s novels abound with exquisite 
specimens: but Burns represents, perhaps, the 
best that Scotland can show in this region of art. 
His intense feelings both of tenderness and mirth. 
and his creative force of intellect, acting through 
the Scotch dialect, produced the intense humor 
that we find in “ The Jolly Beggars,’ ‘‘ The 
Address to the Mouse,’’ ‘* The Farmer’s Mare,”’ 
and ‘*Tam o’ Shanter.”’ The opening stanzas 
of “‘ The Jolly Beggars’ may be quoted (if not 
too Scotch for many readers) to show how the 
most disgusting objects can receive a loving as well 
as a ludicrous color :— 


‘** When lyart leaves bestrew the yird, 
Or, wavering like the bauckie bird,* 
Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast ; 
When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte, 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 
In hoary cranreught drest ; 
Ae night at e’en, a merry core 
O’ randie gangrel bodies, 
In Poosie-Nansie’s held the splore 
To drink their ora duddies : 
Wi’ quaffing and laughing 
hey ranted wal tier sang ; 
Wi’ jumping and thumping 
he vera girdle rang. 
‘¢ First, neist the fire, in auld red rags, 
Ane sat, weel brac’d wi’ mealy bags, 
And knapsack a’ in order ; 
His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi’ usquebae and blankets warm, 
She blinket on her sodger ; 
And aye he gies the tousie 


* The bat. + Hoar frost. 
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The tither skelpin’ kiss, 
While she held up her greedy gab 
Just like an a’mous dish ;* 
TIik smack still did crack still, 
Just like a eadger’s whup, 
Then staggering and swaggering 
He roared this ditty up.’’ 


In “Tam o’ Shanter,’’ humor is only one of 
the many effects of that wonderful creation. The 
humor predominates in the opening of the sto- 
ry— 

**O Tam! had’st thou been but sae wise, 

As ta’en thy ain wife Kate's advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 

That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober ; 

That ilka melder,} wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as long as thou had siller ; 

That every naig was ca’d a shoe on; 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on: 

That at the L——d’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi’ Kirton Jean till Monday. 

She prophesied that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drown'd in Doon ; 

Or catched wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld haunted kizk. 


Ah! gentle dames! it gars me greet, 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How monie lengthen’d sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 


But to our tale. Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right; 

Fast by an ingle, bleesing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow, souter Johnnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 

Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither ; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter ; 
And aye the ale was growing better : 
The landlady and ‘Tam grew ious ; 
Wi’ favors, secret, sweet, and precious ; 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus: 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 
Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

Een drown’d himsel’ amang the nappy. 
As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure. 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious ; 
O’er all the ills o’ life victorious.”’ 


Falstaff must be set down as a humorous char- 
acter; the kindly, loving ingredient being shown 
in his resigning himself with such good heart and 
good grace to be the butt of all his merry com- 
panions. Justice Shallow has also well-marked 
traces of humor. 

The finest poetic harmony is so much akin to 
love, which is the harmony of human souls, that 
it may constitute the sweetening element of humor. 
Of this we know no better example than Chaucer’s 
** Disappearance of the Fairies’ — 


* A wooden bowl or platter, which the heggars carried 
with them to receive their alms in, these usually consist- 
ing of meal. 

+ Corn sent to the miller. 


** In oldé dayés of the King Artour, 
Of which that Bretons speken great hondur, 
= was that land full filled of faerie ; 

he elf queen, with her jolly company, 

Donckt full oft in ame eee me al ; 
This was the eld opinion as I read ; 
I speak of many hundred years ago, 
But now can no man see none elvés mo ; 
For now the great charity and prayers, 
Of limitours and other holy freres, 
That searchen every land and every stream, 
As thick as motés in the sonné beam, 
Blessing halls, chambers, kitchenés, and boures, 
Cities and buarghs, castles high and toures 
Thropés and bernés, shepénés and dairies, 
This maketh that there be no faéries ; 
For there as wont to v-zlken was an elf, 
There walketh now the limitour himself. 
Women may now go safely up and down ; 
In every bush and under every tree, 
There 1s none other incubus than he.”’ 


It is more easy to produce a humorous effect by 
bodily expression and manner than in writings. A 
warm, beaming countenance, an affectionate smile, 
and tones mirthful and soft, are more common than 
the power of combining wit and endearment in 
words. Hence, we find many humorists in com- 
/mon life, and on the stage ; and hence painters 
and sketchers have been more successful in this 
region than poets. In our own day the sketches 
| of George Cruickshank often exhibit the most gen- 
wine humor. 

With regard to Wit and Humor generally we 
have to remark that they are most effective in smal} 
| donee, or with a large mixture of sterling matter 

of the serious kind. Interesting information. strong 

| wood sense, vivid pictures, powerful eloquence or 
| pathos, with a touch of wit occurring now and 
‘then, give the eflect with the greatest degree of 
‘relish. If Swift, Addison, and Sydney Smith, 
‘had not possessed intellects that would have made 
them great without their wit, they never would 
have been great with it. Nothing but a certain 
amount of sensible remark, and a few touches of 
character, keeps Sam Slick’s writings from being 
unendurable. But in our greatest artists, who 
pour forth thought, imagery, and harmony, in 
grand profusion, and touch every chord of human 
nature, the ludicrous cannot easily be overdone ; 
and when it does occur its effect is enchanting. 

This is finely illustrated by a famous passage in 
the “* Birds’’ of Aristophanes, where the birds ex- 
pound their pretensions to illustrious descent, and 
their superiority to gods and men. It is a piece 
of lofty and vigorous poetry, yielding the ludicrous 
from the purpose it is made to serve :-— 





** Ye children of man, whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 
Naked and featherless, feeble and queruious, 
Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay ! 

Attend to the words of the sovereign Birds, 
(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air,) 
Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 
Your struggles of misery, labor, and care. 
Whence you may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn ; 
Which is busied of late with a mighty debate, 
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A profound speculation about the creation, 

And organical life, and chaotical strife, 

With various notions of heavenly motions, 

And rivers and oceans, and valleys and moun- 
tains, 

And sources of fountains. and meteors on high, 

And stars in the sky. We propose by and by 

(If you listen and hear) to make it all clear, 

And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 

When his doubts are explained and expounded 
at once. 

Before the creation of A&ther and Light, 
Chaos and Night together were plight, 

In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight. 
Nor ocean, or air, or substance was there, 
Or solid or rare, or figure or form, 

Bat horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm. 

At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit, 

By Night, the primeval, in secrecy laid : 

A mystical egg, that in silence and shade 

Was brooded and hatched,—till time came about, 

And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 

Tn rapture and light, exulting and bright, 

Sparkling and florid, with stars in his forehead, 

His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 

As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnished, 

To range his dominions, on glittering pinions, 

All golden and azure, and bleoming and bur- 
nished. 
He soon, in the murky Tartarean recesses, 
With a hurricane’s might, in his fiery caresses 
Impregnated Chaos, and hastily snatehed 
To being and life, begotten and hatched 
The primitive birds ; but the deities all, 
The celestial lights, the terrestrial ball, 
Were later of birth, with the dwellers on earth, 
More tamely combined, of a temperate kind ; 
When chaotical mixture approached to a fixture. 
Our antiquity proved, it remains to be shown 
That Love is our author and master alone ; 
Like him we can ramble, and gambol, and fly, 
O’er ocean and earth, and aloft to the sky ; 
And, ail the world over, we’re friends to the 
lover ; 

And, when other means fail, we are found to pre- 
vail, 

When a peacock or pheasant is sent as a pres- 
ent.”’ 


Of the uses and benefits of man’s risible faculty 
in human life we should speak largely, if we had 
the power to express them. The amount of 
enjoyment that it causes is only to be described by 
those that ean paint the blessings of sunshine, or 
the value of repose. In how many situations does 
it not smooth the intercourse of life?’ When we 
are thrown among strangers, when we encounter 
our fellows without the means of sympathizing 
with them, a stroke of merriment is the “ touch 
of nature that makes the whole world kin.”’ 

Laughter is a souree of prodigious moral power ; 
it is a weapon that can inflict pain and torture, and 
largely inftnence the actions of men. It keeps 
vanity, affectation, and singularity in check ; and 
can sometimes exterminate dignities, and abol- 
ish their worship. When opinions have been dis- 
proved to the satisfaction of all men that can judge 
of truth, their last hold of the human mind is 
generally dissolved in floods of ridicule, But, as 





the masters of this weapon are not always qualified 
or careful to descriminate the false from the true, 
the best things have often to endure the ordeal of 
being laughed at. It was at one time said that 
ridicule is a test of truth; which can only mean, 
that what cannot be dethroned from the respect 
and worship of men by derision, and alliance with 
degrading ideas, is at least well established, and 
has probably some truth on its side. But the 
opinions that defy ridicule in one age often sink 
under it in another. 

We cannot refrain from repeating, that the 
great object that an artist must seek, in gratifying 
men through their sense of the ludicrous, is to 
arrest and delay the outburst of laughter, or so to 
interweave the mirthful occasion with other feel- 
ings and actions, that the enjoyment may be pro- 
longed and tranquil rather than brief and violent. 
The laughable should be converted into a season- 
ing of the serious purposes, the weighty actions 
and the elevated pleasures of existence. This is 
exactly what we mean by refinement; it is the 
application of intellect to husband and control the 
animal impulses. He that can use. the stimulus 
of mirth to send home a truth, to impress a moral. 
to rouse to useful activity, is both a great artist 
and a benefactor of the species; and he that can 
enliven without fatiguing an assembly through a 
long evening by gentle and variegated touches of 
this one string, is a valuable agent in human life. 
The strong animal feelings are of themselves sud- 
den and exhausting; but it is possible so to 
interrupt and dam their current that they may run 
slowly and sweetly, and with a gradual effusion. 
Out of the most unpromising of passions, the feel- 
ing of terror, Mrs. Radcliffe has distilled the most 
exquisite fascination, by keeping the actual objects 
always at a distance, and merely suggesting them 
indirectly to the imaginations of her readers. 
Abruptly to present to us a man in a mad fit of 
jealousy, would be simply to torture our sympa- 
thies and give unmixed pain; but to work up the 
case into a complicated tale of cireumstance and 
plot—to give along with the main accident the 
entire train of events and the full embodiment of 
the love, the anger, and the despair—is to yield a 
feast of intellect and soul such as nothing but some 
terrible occasion could inspire. The passions 
without the intellect are brutish; the intellect 
without the passions is drivel. The greatest 
orator is not he that ean produce sudden impulses, 
but he that ean control the emotions and kindle up 
by their means an extensive surface of thought and 
resolution. The poet portrays the wrath of 
Achilles only through the manifold scenes and inci- 
dents of a ten years’ struggle. A human passion 
has no greatness except as woven into the varie- 
gated tissue of life ; and life uninspired by strong 
emotion is void of interest. 

The greatest formal device for allying the ludi- 
crous with the panoramas and pictures of the living 
world is the superstructure of comedy. Here the 
action and reaction of man on man, in business. in 
pleasure, in ambitious pursuits and inglorious vices, 
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are displayed and irradiated by the flashes of 
laughable encounter. The convergence of dignity 
and littleness in one point is very easy when two 
parties are brought on the stage. In the inter- 
course of men, and in the dramatic representation 
of it, there is greater difficulty in keeping up level 
dignity than in producing incongruities. The dia- 
logues of companionship commonly yield more of 
mirth than seriousness; and except where the 
ludicrous faculty is castrated, comedy is easier to 
write than tragedy. The smallest attempt of one 
man to influence another, is so liable to produce an 
effect different from what is proposed—to issue in 
a cross purpose, a bathos, or some disproportionate 
action—that one can scarcely say a word that 
does not run the risk of causing a joke. A single 
person apart may keep his dignity unsoiled, and 
avoid being great and little at the same instant ; 
but when there are two, three, or many, acting 
together with all possible differences of character, 
we are sure that comedy and farce, and all the 
oceasions of mirth, will be abundant. Accidents, 
the uncertainties of temper, the disappointments of 
daily life, and the whole fund of contradictions 
that oceur to try human nature, contain every pos- 
sible mode of incompatibility, and produce, along 
with griefs and sorrows, triumphs and successes, 
the clash of unequal dignity and the outbursts of 
the ludicrous. If, therefore, a good selection of 
different characters, and a story full of cross inci- 
dents and uncertainties are put well together; 
above all, if a really dramatic dialogue can be 
composed, where the production of the ludicrous 
is kept in view, we have the main elements of a 
comedy. Low and vulgar as comedy may seem, 
it is a genuine poetic creation in this sense, that 
every character must be provided with a wide 
variety of speech and action in keeping with itself. 
The more richly each character can be displayed, 
the more abundant and expressive the touches 
whereby it is manifested, the greater means will 
there be of producing the comic effect ; and more- 
over, the ludicrous will be so much the more soft- 
ened and diluted by the presentation of harmonious 
life-pictures. There is of course room for a pecu- 
liar felicity in bringing about encounters of the 
truly laughable sort, which is the test of the high 
comic genius. Aristophanes rules supreme in the 
ancient world in this species of creation. As a 
specimen of his power we may quote the contest 
between AXschylus and Euripides for the tragie 
throne in the shades, before Bacchus, as umpire, 
who had come there to seek a dramatic poet, and 
at his arrival had found the dispute just commenc- 
ing. 
‘Bacchus. Come now begin, dispute away; but 
first I give you notice 
That every phrase in your discourse must be re- 
fined, avoiding 
Vulgar absurd comparisons, and awkward silly 


jokings. 
Euripides. At the first outset I forbear, to state my 
own pretensions ; 
Hereafter I shall mention them, when his have 
been refuted ; 


After I shall have fairly shown how he befooled 
and cheated 
The rustic audience that he found, which Phryni- 
chus bequeathed him ; 
He planted first upon the stage a figure veiled 
and muffled, 
An Achilles, or a Niobe, that never showed their 
faces ; 
But kept a tragic attitude, without a word to 
utter. 
Bac. No more they did; ‘tis very true— 
Eu. In the meanwhile the chorus 
Strung on ten sirophes right-an-end, but they re- 
mained in silence. 
Bac. 1 liked that silence well enough ; as well per- 
haps or better 
Than those new talking characters. 
Eu. That’s from your want of judgment, 
Believe me. 
Bac. Why perhaps it is—but what was his inten- 
tion? 
Eu. Why mere conceit and insolence :—to keep 
the people waiting, 
Till Niobe should deign to speak—to drive his 
drama forward. 
Bac. O, what a rascal! Now I see the tricks he 
used to play me. 
[To Aschylus, who is showing signs of 
indignation by various contortions. } 
What makes you writhe and wince about? 
Eu. Because he feels my censures. 
Then having dragged and drawled along, half 
way to the conclusion, 
He foisted in a dozen words of noisy, boisterous 
accent, 
With lofty plumes, and shaggy brows, mere bug- 
bears of the language, 
That no man ever heard before. 
Es. Alas! Alas! 
Bac. ('e “Eschylus| Have done there. 
Eu. He never used a simple word. 
Bac. [to Aeschylus] Don’t grind your teeth 
so strangely. 
Eu. But bulwarks and samanders and hippogriffs 
and gorgons, 
‘On burnished shields embossed in brass,’ bloody 
remorseless phrases, 
Which nobody could understand. 
Bac. Well, I confess for my part, 
I used to keep awake at night with guesses and 
conjectures 
To think what kind of foreign bird he meant by 
griffin-horses ; 
is. A figure on the heads of ships; you goose, 
you must have seen them. 
Bac. Well, from the hkeness I declare I took it 
for Eruxis. 
Eu. So! Figures on the heads of ships are fit for 
tragic diction. 
Es. Well, then, thou paltry wretch, explain— 
what were your own devices? 
Eu. Not stories about flying stags, like yours, and 
griffin-horses ; 
Nor terms nor images derived from tap’stry, Per- 
sian hangings. 
When I received the muse from you, I found her 
puffed and pampered, 
With pompous sentences and terms, a cumbrous 


huge virago. 

My first attention was applied to make her look 
genteelly ; 

And bring her to a slighter shape by dint of 
lighter diet ; 
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I fed her with plain household phrase, and cool 
familiar salad, 
With water-gruel episode, with sentimental jelly, 
With moral mincemeat ; till at length I brought 
her into compass ; 
Cephisophon, who was my cook, contrived to 
make them relish. 
I kept my plots distinct and clear, and to prevent 
confusion, 
My leading characters rehearsed their pedigrees 
for prologues. 
Fs. *T was well at least that you forbore to quote 
your own extraction. 
Eu. From the first opening of the scene all persons 
were in action ; 
The master spoke, the slave replied ; the women, 
young and old ones, 
All had their equal share of talk. 
2s. Come then, stand forth and tell us 
What forfeit less than death is due for such an 
innovation t 
Eu. I did it upon principle, from democratic mo- 
tives. 
Bac. Take care, my friend, upon that ground your 
footing is but ticklish. 
Eu. I taught those youths to specify— 
#s. | say so too—moreover, 
I say that for the public good you ought to have 
been hanged first. 
Eu. The rules and forms of rhetoric, the laws of 
composition ; 
To prate, to state, and in debate to meet a ques- 
tion fairly ; 
At a dead lift, to turn and shift, to make a nice 
distinction.” 


Ludicrous monologue, or general reflections of 
a mirthful kind, do not make comedy. It is not 
enough to give the dramatic shape to a piece, and 
to produce comic effects in it; the effects must 
arise from the clash of the characters themselves. 
Comedy is the mode of ludicrous embodiment that 
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‘essentially requires the form of the drama as its 
foundation. 

But we must consider laughter also as a philos- 

| ophy, a mental support and consolation against the 
ills of life. That there should be a sect of laugh- 
ing philosophers, as well as cynics, stoics, epi- 
cureans, hermits, or weeping philosophers, is no 
marvel ; for many have triumphed over much mijs- 
ery by the force of mirth. We cannot drive away 
the immediate pressure of distress; but the inter- 
vals of actual hunger, pain, or sickening disap- 
pointment, may be spent in a cheerful mood, rather 
than in gloomy forebodings and recollections. Even 
the sense of present uneasiness may be alleviated 
by a turn given to the thoughts and feelings, which 
is what we call philosophy. Thus we have the 
philosophy of Tullochgorum and John o’Badenym, 
which prescribes music and song ; the philosophy 
of the poet, who, Goethe says, has received from 
nature the right enjoyment of the world ; the phi- 
losophy that bids us drive away care by labor ; the 
influence of the affections and friendship ; the love 
of knowledge ; and many others. But we have 
Burns, and Jean Paul, and thousands besides, who 
have filled wp the periods of life-weariness, and 
eased the load of pain, by converting everything 
inte fun and jollity. The light-hearted Irishman 
has often been known, in the dreary fatigues of a 
campaign, to keep up the spirits of a company by 
turning the laugh against each occurring misery. 
It were well, however, that the gifts of the poor 
Irish in this particular were not quite so great. 
There is a certain seriousness in keeping with the 
realities of life, and the laughing, and all other 
philosophies that blind us to these, only lead us to 

destruction. 





From the Spectator. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, ENDING OCTOBER 9. 


Hatr-way between the prorogation and the 
meeting of parliament is the time when rumors of 


‘* ministerial intentions’? are sure to appear; and | 


the present season is no exception to the rule. Sev- 
eral rumors are afloat—that the navigation-laws are 
to be abolished ; that the Irish poor-law and tithe- 


abeut the two Irish measures is put forth by an 
evening paper of Dublin in the landlord interest, 
perhaps as a suggestion ; the suggester, however, 
affecting to deprecate encroachment on the estab- 
lished church. 

The repeal or sweeping modification of the nav- 
igation-laws, is an inference drawn from some symp- 
tomatic phenomena in the press. The current 
number of the Edinburgh Review contains an elab- 


act are to be nen ecclesiastics and paupers orate and effective exposé of the navigation-laws, 
to be supported by a kind of income-tax on land ; their profitless restrictions and mischievous inter- 
that certain new offices are to be created, including | ference with trade. According to the Review, the 
one at the head of the issue department of the Bank | presumption that protection is injurious even to the 
of England ; that Lord Palmerston is to resist for-| shipping interest is justified by the facts : our ship- 
eign intervention in Switzerland, as —e - Italy, / builders are best protected by their own skill and 
&ec. The foreign policy imputed to Lord Palmer- | peculiar command of resources. The advocacy, 
ston is inferred from the movements of his diplo- | indeed, is all on one side ; which might raise a 
matic agents, and cannot yet be authentically un- | doubt of its absolute trustworthiness. But the im- 
derstood. The other reports rest on various grounds. | portance of the paper, echoed by the Morning 
It is tolerably certain that some new offices are to Chronicleand the Times, consists not so much in 
7 created, but of what importance we do not know. its arguments as in the probable inference which it 

he appointment of an official head to the issue de- | suggests, that the laws thus assailed by the whig 
partment of the bank has been mentioned by the organ are to be broken down by the whig govern- 
Morning Post ; and the idea probably originates in ment. It looks like the official gift of an ill name 
a rather general opinion as to the necessity of some | to the dog as a preliminary to the official hanging. 
such measure. If the appointment were made, it} As the whig Quarterly is supposed to foreshadow 
would seem to involve the absolute separation of | the whig policy, so the Quarterly Review endeavors 
the issue department from the bank, and its eleva- to establish a policy for the opposition—the veri- 
tion into a sort of ‘* sub-treasury.”” The rumor ‘table opposition, the country party, real tories, or 
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anti-Peelites. The principal political paper in the 
new number proclaims the alarming fact that Sir 
Robert Peel is evidently intending to take up a 
neutral position, in order to arbitrate between the 
contending whig and country parties; and the 
Quarterly earnestly calls upon the true tories to pre- 
vent his taking or using that commanding position. 
They gre requested to defeat his plan, by not en- 
tering into needless contest with ministers, and by 
themselves predccupying the coveted position of 
neutrality, so as to arbitrate between whigs and 
Peel-conservatives. The whig policy, we know, 
has all along been to arbitrate between the conser- 
vatives and the tories. There is something very 
ludicrous in this anxious watching of the coun- 
tenance which Sir Robert Peel maintains with 
provokingly untranslatable placidity, and in this 





good French, that “it ought to be so:"’ if Pope 
Pius the Ninth is not diplomatically infallible, Prince 
Metternich virtually admits that his holiness ought to 
be so; and the Latin construction of the treaty is 
made for the nonce to override the idiom of diplo- 
macy. This is well for all parties. 

The Morning Chronicle, a journal which has 
watched Italian affairs with assiduity and discussed 
them with zeal and judgment, observes, that if 
** Austria has given way for the moment,”’ it i- 
‘*only to recommence her antagonism to Italia: 
liberty under different circumstances, on more spe- 
cious pretexts, and at times and places more favor- 
able to her.’? No doubt; and the warning of our 
contemporary, that Italy should not cease to be vig- 
ilant and united, is just. But still this pacific retro- 
_ grade movement on the part of Austria is a true vic- 





intense competition for the post of “ arbiter.’’| tory for Italy, not the less valuable in that it costs no 
Neither party is to oppose, scarcely to propose, any- | blood nor any loss even to Austria herself. Quite the 
thing, lest the third party should take advantage of | reverse. Absolutism is a political principle as we'| 
the equal contest to dispose of events at its own! as popular liberty ; it is not yet extinct, and is not 
pleasure. This would be a dead lock. | to be disposed of by a stroke of the pen in journal! 

Fortunately for the country, however, the balance | or edict ; it will, it must continue to vindicate its 
is not so even as the Quarterly hopes ; nor is either of | existence for some time longer in a region where i! 
the two parties to which it stands opposed actuated has been so long established. The utmost that can 
by motives of mere neutrality. ‘The whig ministers, | be expected is, that the contest shall be fair and 
in their capacity of liberals, are under a compulsion | open, without miscalculation or waste of power on 


to be active, not passive—positive, not negative ; 
and, however they might prefer a peng? wes it 
is clear that they are precluded from it. Neutrality 
is no characteristic of the ex-premier’s position—let | 
not the Quarterly delude its faithful with any such | 
hope: the policy which he has expressly enunci- 


either side ; so that the mean result of the two re- 
sisting forces shall be ascertained and established 
with as little disturbance as possible. It is well for 
both sides to know, not only their own, but each 
other’s strength. It will save much loss, much 
misery, much time, and much future unsettlement, 





ated as the one which he will support is a cautious if they attain to that useful knowledge. ‘The peace 
but diligent endeavor to promote the material wel- of Italy will be promoted by nothing more than by « 
fare of the empire in all its parts; a policy above clear understanding as to what is possible, and what 
faction, but not neutral, nor one to be counteracted | is not yetso. A clear understanding on such points 
by the strategy of neutrality. would tend more than anything to make even Austria 
| revise her policy. The total extinction of absolutism 
The dreaded ‘* 4th’’ of the month appears to have | as an opinion in England, indicated by the extinction 
put a stop to the failures in the city by the neutral-/| of the tory party and its ‘* divine right’ tenets, is not 
izing effects of a general panic; as homepathic | an isolated fact, nor without its corresponding ad- 
medicines profess to cure a disease by inducing its | vancement of opinion in other countries. Prussia. 
like. After ten days or a fortnight of disasters as | however reluctantly, has altered the standard oi 
regularly recurring as the daily post, ‘the 4th’’| opinion for allGermany. The elevation of Pius tv) 
was expected to bring on a terrific crisis—a kind of the popedom is an historical fact. Even Princ: 
universal dissolution. The conduct of the bank| Metternich seems capable of reading these signs. 
was watched with anxiety. It had postponed its But Prince Metternich is not immortal; and not 
restrictive policy, as if, with malice prepense, it | many years hence, Austria as well as France must 
meant to suffer the pressure to become as bad as | ‘*turn over a new leaf,” if only beeause the presid- 
possible in order that the reaction might come with ing genius of the present system will have disap- 
the more destructive jar. And it did pull up with} peared from the scene. It is well that the native 
a tremendous jerk, refusing to renew loans even on statesmen should approach. that inevitable revision 
public securities! The money-market was as-| of Austria’s position with all the practical experi- 
tounded ; the usual epithets enjoyed by the writers | ence that can be crammed into the interval. Peace- 
of those revolutionary epics the ‘‘ city articles’’—)| ful energy is the outward sign of commanding 
such as ‘ agitation,’ ** sensation,’ ‘‘ alarm,’’ or| power: if Italy can display that, Austria will be 
even ‘* panic’’—fail to represent the condition of ‘taught lessons yet unlearned. And it has for- 
the most sensitive of communities : it was stunned | tunately happened that the attention of Europe has 
—an Irishman would say * kilt’’—a Cockney, still | been drawn to Italy in a manner favorable to the 
more expressively, ‘* flabbergasted.’’ Despair, in-| fostering of her independence, and to the friendly 
dignation, and helpless bewilderment, possessed the | checking of any untoward indiscretions. 
enraged multitude on “change. But, somehow, the 
succession of downfalls stopped. Odd, but true. 





Awone the deaths of the week, that of Mr. R. B. 
ed Peake will be observed with regret. Mr. Peake 
Our peaceful anticipations for Italy are so far jus-| was the author of numerous and for the most part 
tified, that Austria has retracted from its aggressive | successful dramatic pieces ; for several years he had 
position and evacuated Ferrara. Prince Metternich | been treasurer of the Lyceum Theatre ; and he was 
has not stood upon the technical right on which his| esteemed for his talents, his probity, and his ami- 
subordinates insisted. He has emulated the denizen | able disposition. The Times states that Mr. Peake 
of the politest nation in the world, who replied to| leaves a numerous family in difficult cireum- 
the English lady’s fear lest what she had said was not| stances 
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THE PSEUDO-MESSIAH 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


NARAYUN BAWA, THE PSEUDO-MESSIAH OF THE | 
MAHRATTAS. 


Axour the end of the year 1829, there appeared 
in the Deckan an extraordinary child, who gave 
rise to one of the strangest, and, for the brief 
period of its duration, one of the most powerful 


movements of religious fanaticism ever witnessed ; | 


and whose career, had it not been suddenly cut 
short by a premature and violent death, might 
have led to the establishment of a new form of 
worship, and possibly to some serious political | 
convulsion. Although seventeen years have been 
sufficient—in the rapid succession of political 
events of great magnitude, and the constant flux 
to which the British-Indian public is subject—to 
make the memory of this individual almost forgot- 
ten, and his very name unknown to a majority of 
those who now compose Anglo-Indian society, 
those who were in Bombay, the Deckan, or the 
Southern Conkan, in the early part of the year 
1830, must well remember the unbounded excite- 
ment which prevailed on the subject of this child, 
through all the territories subject to the govern- 
ment of Bombay ; and which, sometime before his 
decease, had, from a religious, gradually begun 
to assume a political character. A brief rec- 
ord of his career, therefore, besides presenting a 
peculiar phase of Hindoo supernaturalism, body- 


ing forth in a recent living example their theory | 


of divine appearances upon earth, and, perhaps, 
illustrating the mode in which former heroic or 
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| would not tell ; and it is difficult now to determine 

\If the assumption of his disciples, that be was 
e endowed with preternatural power, be, on the one 
hand, inadmissible ; on the other, it is difficult to 
imagine by what process of tuition an art so diffi- 
cult and dangerous could have been taught so 
,young a child. Nor is it easy to conceive a 
motive strong enough to induce parents possessed 
of ordinary filial affection, (a feeling very strong in 
the Hindoos,) to expose their infant to the risks 
of so deadly an experiment—one which, as the 
event showed, must ultimately prove fatal to him. 

It has been imagined that the whole secret lay in 
‘his having about his person, or being rubbed with 
j\the juice of, some particular herb, the smell of 
which had the power of attracting the snakes, and, 
at the same time, overpowering their noxious qual- 
ities, by inducing a sort of voluptuous intoxication. 
There are certainly reports of the existence of such 
a plant, and its alleged effects upon the snakes 
would not be greater than those which certain 
herbs produce upon other animals. ‘The existence 
of the antidote which the Mungoos swallow after 
being bitten, is, we believe, unquestioned ; and it 
|'s, at all events, a more rational way of escaping 
a difficulty, to give nature credit for powers not 
generally known, than to resort to the supernatu- 
ral without an adequate necessity. 

But, whatever the nature of his power or his 
art, it was soon bruited abroad with considerable 
exaggeration ; and his own family, in conjunction 
'with some brahmins, began to turn it to account. 
‘They gave out that Narayun, whom they now 








remarkable men were elevated into incarnations | began, for the first time, to dignify with the addi- 


of the deity, 
grounds. 


may be useful also on political | 


The proper name of this child was Narayun 
Powar ; but he soon became distinguished by the | 


title of Narayun Bawa, the Holy Narayun; and 


tion of Bawa, or ‘‘ The Holy,’’ was not an ordi- 
nary mortal, but the incarnation of some divinity, 
born into the world for the deliverance of the 
human, or, at least, the Hindoo race. Strange, 


,|mysterious words were said to have fallen from 
ultimately, by that of Narayun Deo, the God Nara- | 


him at times, revealing glimpses of his real nature, 


yun. He was the son of a peasant named Powar, land the purpose for which he was come. In gen- 
and born in Pimpoordee, a village belonging to the |eral, he was so far from being a grave child, that 
Raja of Sattara, situated about sixteen miles north she was distinguished among all his companions for 
of Sattara, and east of Waee. Of his earlier | his sportive disposition, his love of merriment, and 
infancy nothing certain is known; but at the age | his addiction to gambling. He never would wear 
of eight years, he had become famous in the clothes, which, indeed, Hindoo children at his age 
neighborhood for the extraordinary faculty which | seldom do, but ran about naked; and when not 
he possessed, of catching and controlling venomous | engaged with his favorite serpents, he would be 
serpents. He went about the fields and the rocks, | found seated among a crowd of children, playing 
the ditches and walls of loose stones, enticing or | with them at cowries. These shells, it should be 
dragging these reptiles from their holes and lurk- | remarked, are used in India as dice ; six or seven 
ing places, and handled them with the greatest being thrown, the varying numbers of shells which 
fearlessness. He seemed vested with a predilec- ‘fall with the orifice up and down at each throw, 
tion for, and a command over, these creatures, give the requisite variety of chances. 
equally singular. He had them continually twined| This sportive, mercurial character, and this 
round his arms and neck; played with them as habit of gambling, which, in Europe, would have 
other children would with kittens; petted or|been fatal to all pretensions to holiness, rather 
chided, fondled or chastised them with equal impu- | aided than impeded the opinion which his friends 
nity. They came at his summons, and departed | wished to spread respecting him. For, according 
at his bidding ; several were constantly around |to the notions of the Hindoos, sportiveness is a 
him; he appeared, in fact, to live among them | characteristic of deity, when emerging from eter- 
and control them at his will. nity, unity, and quiescence, into time, variety and 
How he had become invested with, or acquired |action. All the phenomena of nature are but the 
80 extraordinary a faculty, his parents could not or | sporting of the divinity—the maya, or illusion, by 
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which he deceives, confounds, and evades our 
senses. So, the tremendous battles of Rama, and 
the wanton amors of Krishna, were alike but 
‘“‘ kripa”’ and “‘ maya,”’ sport and illusion. The 
whole universe is an unsubstantial, cloud-built, 
flitting pageant—a shifting, deceptive panorama or 
phantasmagoria—a sleight, a game, with which 
the divinity, like a skilful juggler, cheats our per- 
ceptions and baffles our inquiry. Conformably to 
these views, Narayun’s fondness for play and 
gambling were set down and reverenced as KRIDA 
and Maya—divine sport and illusion. The little 
boy, throwing up cowries, or pelting his playfellows 
with mud, beheld by the eye of faith, and through 
the medium of the maya doctrine, was no longer 
the urchin Narayun Powar, but the God Narayun, 
sporting with worlds. 

The false ever stimulates the true—the demo- 
niacal apes the divine. To this imagined Messiah 
of the Mahratta nation, there was not wanting a 
Baptist to go before his face, and prepare his way 
—to announce his mission—to bear testimony to 
his divinity. Balkrishna, the brahmin koolkurnee, 
or village registrar of Pimpoordee, undertook this 
office. Selecting a small rivulet in the neighbor- 
hood, he there established a teerth, or place of 
sacred bathing, in the name of Narayun Deo, the 
living God Narayun. ‘Thither were invited pil- 
grims from all quarters, to come and purify them- 
selves in the sacred waters ; thither the sinner was 
summoned to be washed—the faithful to offer up 
their sacred vows—the weary and distressed to 
obtain rest, and a deliverance from worldly cares— 
the sick to be healed, in the name of Narayan. 
The diseased of all denominations flocked to the 
spot from every quarter, bathed in the stream, and 
sat down upon the banks, awaiting the destined 
hour of their deliverance. The blind, the lame, 
the leper, and the cripple, were there in great 
numbers and in great hope ; for rumor had spread 
abroad through the country that many lepers had 
been healed, and many blind had received their 
sight. Parties appeared in Bombay and Poonah, 
who averred they had been cured by Narayun: 
and these assertions of one or two strangers, whose 
history it was impossible to trace, or whose truth 
to test, were multiplied a hundred-fold by the voice 
of popular exaggeration, and increased the general 
ferment and delusion. On the spot no cure was 
publicly witnessed ; indeed, none appears to have 
been formally attempted. Each was told to bathe 
—to lay his offering at the feet of Narayun—to 
worship, offer up his prayer or his vow, and then 
retire, and await, in silent resignation and hope, 
conjoined with a frequent repetition of bathing in 
the sacred rivulet, the hour when it might please 
the divinity to fulfil it. 

Evangelists were not wanting to record Na- 
rayun’s actions, nor apostles to proclaim his mission 
and his doctrine. He was soon attended by a 
crowd cf brahmins, of whom four were specially 
employed in registering his words and actions— 


THE PSEUDO-MESSIAH 


the miracles and cures alleged to have been per- 
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formed by him, and the vows offered up in his 
name. One of these legendary gospels, of which 
a copy got into circulation, amounted to about three 
hundred foolscap sides in manuscript. Other of 
his brahmin disciples were sedulous in spreading 
his fame and inculeating his doctrine upon all who 
approached the pilgrimage, whether from faith or 
curiosity. The doctrine which he is represented 
as having preached, and which, at all events, his 
apostles preached in his name, amounted to this : 
that men should no longer worship gods of wood 
or stone ; that all faith should be placed in him, 
the living divinity, come to deliver the world. 
The deliverance thus promised and looked for, 
seems to have been like that expected by the Jews 
ftom their Messiah, an earthly one—from physical 
evil and political servitude. Foreign dominion 
was to cease—Narayun to obtain supremacy ; the 
wicked and impure to be exterminated, piety to 
flourish, the golden age to return. 

Miracles were not wanting to confirm his mis- 
sion; they are cheap in India. Besides the details 
of cures, alleged to have been performed on the 
blind, the lame, and the leper, who, as all the 
new arrivals were told, had gone away rejoicing ; 
and of vows made in distant places, and fulfilled 
by Narayun ; other marvels were narrated of him. 
When his uncle, unable to pay the balance of his 
land-tax to the revenue officers of the rajah of 
Sattara, was taken before the chowdry, and a 
large stone placed upon his head, (a common mode 
of torture resorted to under Mahratta governments, 
for the purpose of extorting payment from recu- 
sants,) Narayun, beholding his distressed situa- 
tion, and filled with indignation at the outrage, 
miraculously removed the stone, and miraculously 
produced the sum that was demanded. When the 
rajah himself came to visit him and commanded 
his attendance, he refused to obey the summons, 
and ordered the rajah to wait upon him. The 
incredulous rajah demanded a sign, and Narayun 
ordered a large rock to transport itself from its 
native bed, and move to an opposite hillock in his 
presence. These and similar feats of thauma- 
turgy, were narrated to all comers ; and, from the 
wonderful command which they beheld him daily 
exercise over the snakes that were brought to him 
from every quarter, such tales received a ready 
credence. 

Prophecies were not wanting. An ancient 
prediction of the poet Toolseedas, referring to a 
period not far distant from that in which Narayun 
appeared, was pressed into his service. It foretells 
the appearance of an extraordinary person, who is 
to obtain political supremacy in India, and termi- 
nate all foreign dominion ; and the person so fore- 
told is not to be a mere man, though m human 
form, but an incarnation of Indrajit, the son of 
Rawun. Rawun, as perhaps most of our readers 


know, was a gigantic, many-armed, many-headed 
demon, or Titan—a Hindoo Briareus, who, some 
thousands of years ago, was king of Lunka, or 
Ceylon, and was slain by the god Rama, at the 
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his end of the war which is celebrated in the Ra-| The. following is a translation of the metrical 
ich mayun, the Hindoo Mliad.* prophecy of the poet 'Toolsee-das. It was written 
ree In this war, Indrajit, too, was slain by Luxoo-| during the supremacy of the Mogul or Turkish 
of mun, Rama’s brother. It may be wondered at, | dynasty, whose fall it predicts; and the first, sec- 
ing : that the son of a demon should have so glorious | ond, fourth, and fifth stanzas, being found in most 
vho a future destiny predicted him; or that those who! copies, may be considered genuine. The long 
or ; wished to represent Narayun as a god, should thus | third stanza, however, is not in any old copy, and 
ted identify him with a titanie hero. But, through must have been specially framed to represent the 
his the whole Hindoo system, the demoniacal or ti-| rise and fall of the British power in the Deckan. 
is : i tanie nature and the divine melt into each other. | The particular locality and the healing of disease 
od Their external phenomena are opposed, but this | are evidently introduced to adapt it to Narayun 
m, ; is maya, or illusion :—their internal essence is| Deo. It will be observed, too, that the four last 
Id. ; one. Indrajit, in his former appearance on earth, | lines of this stanza repeat, in a combined form, 
or, ; had himself overcome the god Indra, (the atmos- | particulars mentioned separately in the first, fourth, 
ws pheric Jove,) and wrested the thunderbolt from | and fifth stanzas: and the omission of the whole 
cal ; him.t Rawun, his father, was, although a Titan, | third stanza will not injure the sense of the genu- 
ion an ascetic of exalted devotion. His very death, | ine prophecy. It is clearly an interpolation and a 
he at the hand of the god Rama, was a glorious re-| forgery. The nineteenth century of Vikrumajit, 
to ; ward for this virtue. In the pantheistic and mys-| within which the prophecy was to be accomplished, 
4 tic views of the Hindoos, all oppositions and | terminates in 1844. The fifteenth year of the 
is- : diversities are reconciled in unity. The apparent/ British rule in the Deckan, when it was to be 
ils 4 enmity and punishment of the devout demon king | overthrown, and the year Nundun, when Indrajit 
he : was only external maya, phenomenal illusion ; the | was to establish his supremacy at Delhi, and the 
he : hostile contact, the death-embrace with Rama, was, | new golden period of eighty years was to com- 
z; Fy in reality, union with the divinity ! mence, corresvond with 1832-33. 
ed & There was, therefore, no difficulty on the score 
m. a of Indrajit’s former titanic character :—this was PROPHECY OF THE POET TOOLSEE-DAS. 
lis i quite consistent with his now coming as a god and t 
of : deliverer of mankind. All that was necessary | ,, Why, mind, art thou impatient? There shall 
a 3 was, to make the verses of Toolsee-das fit Narayun come, 
de ; Deo. This, with the help of a little interpolation, Within one thousand and nine hundred years, 
Ss, } s was easily effected ; and the prediction, thus al-| A destined period, when Indrajit, 
u- 3 tered, was speedily circulated, and before long was The son of Rawun, shall again be born. 
a- { in every hand and on every tongue, through the o 
| : Mahratta country. , mane 
. ‘ : ) ‘* Why, mind, art thou impatient ’—for, behold ! 
< : *Rawun had, like Paris, carried off Sita, the wife of | The splendor of the Turkish race shall fade, 
ne ) 5 Rama. Rama and his brother Luxoomun, like the two Even as a garment fretted by the moth : 
a } Atrides, laid siege to the ravisher’s capital, which they; And tothe North, the South, the East, the West, 
8 took and burnt, as the Greeks did Troy; recovering the The destined one his kingdom shall set up. 
s imprisoned beauty, and slaying her captor and all his 
1e i family. Every exhibition of fireworks, transparencies, or _ 
mn Z other pyrotechny, is to this day called Lunka by the Hin- ; Wo 
, i doos, as representing the superb conflagration of that city | ‘‘ Why, mind, art thou impatient '—ere that day, 
- j produced by one of Rama's most efficient allies, the Large armies of a race impure shall come 
is monkey-god, Hunoomun, commander of the army of Into the Deckan, and set up a sway 
- monkeys, who assisted Rama's operations. Hunoomun F hele sinthed:-which chal w: , 
| allowed his tail—a tail some miles long—to get into or a briet period, which shall wane away 
ie id jeopard among the besieged, and they imprudently And perish of itself. Behold! behold ! 
Vv { wreaked their vengeance on this formidable member, by} Out of the sea—with hat upon his head— 
ming ton reat fstng the dame wah all hea | A Teddish-bodied waterman shal come 
y ; Hunoomun commenced wagging it to and fro through To man nor hater yen working aught of good, 
; their capital, and thereby produced the most magnificent And hold dominion for some fifteen years ; 
i conflagration on record. Till Indrajit, the son of mighty Rawun, 
it a t Perhaps, like Franklin, of whom it is said, metaphor- In Huree Bulevant Punchal’s land be born ; 
a 5 pag Reet Seinen carlo. gape oy is vr suspect At Delhi he shall rule for eighty years ; 
; that Rawun and his son were in reality men of great sci- = . i - ces 
» ; entific resources. A remark on this subject Ses once Shall heal disease, and shall consume the wicked. 
s : made to us hy a Hindoo, which is so curious that we here . 
s record it:—‘The Hindoos, who watch and reflect upon ack 
’ the proceedings and achievements of you Europeans, say | «« Why, mind, art thou impatient? In that day 
; ai your actions resembie ose attribu In our : sar’ ; 
. 3 Voorans or religious poems, to giants and demons. Thus ae om ay born “¢ Powar’s ancient race, 
. it is said in the Ramayun, that Rawun had taken several hall rule at Delhi. In the year called Nundun, 
of the gods prisoners, and made them his household ser- In the sixth day of Vusunt’s vernal season, 
j vants. The god Agni (fire) was his cook, and dressed| There shall be spread his regal canopy. 
3 ’ nis food ; the god Wayoo (wind) was his housemaid, and 
; swept his chamber; the god Waroonu (water) was his v. 
; e ener, and watered his trees; and so with the rest. pe . ‘ . t 
. ; ou, too, have mastered and imprisoned these elements, | ‘‘ Why, mind, art thou impatient? Eighty years 
‘ ; and make them serve you. The wind works your ships;} This golden age shall last ;—virtue shall flourish, 
} — nites ~d fans jai eames And all the wicked be destroyed ;—by aid 
steamers ; they work in your mills, and coin your money.” Of Rughoobeer, thus Toolsee-das [foretells].”” 
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Psalmists were not wanting to hymn Narayun’s 
praise. Many hymns and canticles were composed 
in his honor by the brahmins around him, and for- 
warded to every quarter to increase his celebrity. 
Of these we subjoin one which was circulated at 
an early stage of his appearance, and became very 
widely known— 


TRANSLATION OF AN UBHUNG OR METRICAL HYMN, 
IN PRAISE OF NARAYUN DEO.. 


Composed and circulated by Balcrishna, the Koolkurnee or 
Registrar of the village of Pimpoordee. 


** In the hamlet of Pimpoordee, 
In the ancient line of Powar, 
Young Narayun rose to life. 
Numbering only eight brief summers, 
But in glory all outgrowing, 
Young in years and old in fame. 
Gathering all the children round him, 
On the ground behold him sporting, 
Or with cowries joyous play. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s ery !—‘* Approach all ye who 
will, 
And be delivered from the toils of life!’ 


** Rumor spread, the infant played with 
Scorpions, snakes, and deadly reptiles, 
Granting every faithful vow. 
On the ocean, oh, Narayun! 
Tempest-tossed a vessel! labored, 
And had perished but for thee. 
Thee the mariners remembering, 
Straight thou gavest them assistance, 
And conveyedst the ship to port. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s cry !—* Have pity on him, 
And keep him free from worldly griefs and cares !’ 


Ill, 


‘** Thou delightest most in serpents, 
Loving still their folds to handle, 
And to twine them round thy neck. 
Thou delightest, too, with children 
Blithe to sport, without apparel, 
And with cowry shells to play. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s ery !—‘ Oh be his guide, 
Nor let him into mental darkness fall !’ 
Iv. 
** From the hills, the vales, the cities, 
Speeding fast to meet Narayun, 
See the trooping serpents come ! 
Thou art called by men Narayun, 
But thy real name is hidden : 
What thy nature none can tell ! 
Hark to Balerishna’s cry !—‘ In Powar’s line, 
To free the world, the world’s deliverer ’s come!’ 


v. 


‘** At the moment most auspicious 
Broken was the cocoa-nut, 
And drawn the lines triangular. 
For Phuta-pooree,* at his bidding, 
Up shall rise a mighty city— 
In his hands the fate of men! 
Hark to Balcrishna’s cry !—‘ Remember, men, 
Remember our deliverer is come !’ 


* i. e., City of Victory. 
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Vi. ’ 


‘* To the king, Narayun’s uncle , 
Owed a balance for the impost 
Of his land, rupees fifteen. 
To the chowdry he was taken ; 
On his head, to force the payment, 
Quick they placed a heavy stone. 
Strolling by, Narayun, wondering, 
Saw and questioned—* Why, oh! uncle, 
Is this stone upon thy head?” 
He replied, because a balance 
Of rupees fifteen is due, and 
I have not the power to pay. 
Filled with wrath, the child indignant, 
Heaved the stone from off his head, and 
Paid the sirkar’s money down. 
Hark to Balerishna’s ery !—* To magnify his name, 
From all their woes his worshippers he frees.’ ”’ 


Narayun’s fame was now spread throughout 
western India. He was established in the minds 
of men as an incarnation of the deity, and the most 
extravagant expectations began to be entertained 
of the resuks which he was to achieve. As Rama 
and Krishna had in former times rid the earth of 
demons and giants, and overthrown the dominion 
of wicked men, so he was destined to put an end to 
the rule of the European barbarians. One writer 
from the Deckan, describing the excitement which 
had been prevalent there, says, in a letter published 
just after Narayun’s death— 


‘** Thousands flocked from every part of the 
country to see this new deity; and besides those 
who went expressly for the purpose of prostrating 
themselves before Pug all travellers were sure to 
take that road, who had any business at Wace or 
Sattara. Crowds of blind and of lepers also flocked 
to Pimpoordee from all quarters, expecting to obtain 
deliverance, now that a god had condescended to 
dwell with men. Many lepers were seated beside 
a rivulet, waiting for a miraculous cure, and it was 
given out throughout the country that several 
lepers had been cured, and several blind had received 
their sight.”” 


In another published letter from Poona is the 
following— 


‘I suppose you must have heard of Narayun 
Bawa, the miraculous child of Pimpoordee, who 
was said to raise the dead, tu make the blind to 
see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, &c. The 
genera] infatuation respecting him here was truly 
astonishing ; even the mosi sensible natives did not 
escape. Immense crowds left Poona every day, to 
visit him during his brief career. One day | was 
told that there had been a report that a large snake 
summoned by Narayun Bawa from Peitun, had 
arrived at the temple of Mumma Devee, (the Prot- 
estant church, dedicated to St. Mary,) whither a 
great many people had gone in consequence.”’ 


Even in Bombay, where the commercial spirit, 
the spread of education, the constant intercourse 
with Europeans, and the impressions received from 
daily witnessing the resources of British power 
and science, displaye? in the arsenal, shipping, 
dock-yard, and mint, have generated a wholesome 
scepticism as to the miraculous power of pretended 
gods and saints; even here the madness took to 
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THE PSEUDO-MESSIAH 


such an extent, that, within two or three months, | 


no less than ten thousand pilgrims, many of them | 
men of wealth and rank, set off to bow before the | 
feet of Narayun. ‘The plain around Pimpoordee 
had by this time become an immense encampment | 
of pilgrims, and bid fair to realize the prophecy of | 
a mighty city arising at the bidding of Narayun. 
The house of his parents had now become a sacred 
shrine, as the neighboring rivulet had become a 
stream for holy ablution. Both throve apace. 
His family and the administering brahmins were 
rapidly growing rich ; for on all that bathed in the | 
waters, or bowed to the divinity, a tax was levied. 
ven the blind beggars were not exempt. Many 
persons also at a distance, who were themselves 
unable to come, made vows, which they forwarded 
with their offerings to the shrine. 

To complete the establishment of Narayun, a 
little girl at the village of Sonee, who was also 
said to be gifted with miraculous powers, was set 
up as his intended bride (for the former incarna- 
tions, Rama and Krishna, had married) and on a 
certain day, it was rumored, he would cause a 
magnificently caparisoned steed to rise out of the 
earth, on which he was to proceed to meet her. 
She was given out to be an incarnation of some 
female deity. 

Narayun Bawa had now been about six months 
before the public. His divinity was established. 
His fame, the number of his worshippers, the 
amount of offerings, the vows sent to be regis- 
tered, the pilgrims crowding to his presence, were 


all increasing so rapidly, that men began to won- | 
der what would be the upshot of this daily accu- | 
The rajah of Sattara was | 
very uneasy. It would appear that he had dis- | 


mulating enthusiasm. 


credited and disliked the pretensions of Narayun 
from the first; and, at an interview which took 
place, he allowed something of his doubts and his 
enmity to transpire. His scepticism must not be 
set down entirely to his good sense and enlightened 
views. Facts have since come to light—if we are 
t# credit the allegations made in the public papers, 
and at the time uncontradicted—which afford a 
very curious and sufficient reason for his opposi- 
tion, at the same time that they prove that the 


rajah was quite as credulous and superstitious as _ 


the rest of his countrymen. One of the ladies of 


his court, the wife of one of his ministers, had, it | 


appears, been for many years subject to fall into 
trances during which she was filled with a WAREN, 
tvevua, or spirit of vaticination. In these periods | 
of inward lucidity, she had given utterance to a 
series of predictions, promising the raja the most 
extravagant destiny—the recovery of the old Hin- 
90 empire over all the nations professing Hindoo- 
ism, &e. 
down as uttered, by her husband, or some other 
party, for the benefit of the raja. Copies of them 
were found in the Zenana after the raja’s deposi- 
uon by Sir James Carnac ; and of other papers, 
showing that his highness placed implicit credence 
in them, and acted upon them. There is little 
doubt that they mainly contributed to his ruin. It 


These predictions were regularly taken | 
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"was wittily remarked by a native, when speaking 
on this subject—‘‘The lady’s warén (familiar 
spirit) promised that he should remove his throne 
to Delhi, (an expression implying his obtaining 
the whole empire of Hindostan ;) and the proph- 
‘ecy is now fulfilled—he has been removed to 
‘Delhi or its neighborhood.’’ This fact, only 
“recently discovered, fully aecounts for the opposi- 
| tion which the raja alone, of all the Mahratta nation, 
offered to Narayun Bawa’s pretensions. Looking 
upon himself as the person, who, according to the 
voice of prophecy, was destined to achieve univer- 
sal dominion, and expel the British, he could ill 
brook the rival claims set up for this child, as the 
‘incarnation of Indrajit, foretold by Toolseerdas. 
The progress of his worship, therefore, caused 
him considerable uneasiness, not unmixed with 
fear. But, indeed, this is not to be wondered at; 
for stronger minds than his had been shaken by 
‘the accounts which every day brought, of new 
wonders performed by this extraordinary child, 
and by the rapidity with which al! men seemed 
|forced to own and bow to his divinity. At the 
time the mania was at its height, the writer of this 
paper asked a European gentleman of distinguished 
attainments as a scholar, and a firm believer in 
Christianity, what was his opinion of Narayun 
Bawa? His reply was as follows :—‘‘ The facts 
which I have heard have quite staggered me: the 
whole Hindoo population are thoroughly convinced 
of the divinity of this child, and are going mad 
-after him. J¢ is impossible to say what extraordi- 
nary means God may see fit to adopt for the spirit- 
ual recovery of the Hindoos. Ordinary means and 
missions seem to have failed with them.”’ 

But in the midst of all this enthusiasm and 
expectation, a message of dismay came to every 
city—** Narayun Bawa is dead!” At first no 
one would believe it; but the next day came other 
messengers with further tidings; and while they 
‘confirmed the fact of his death, they brought with 
,them the assurance that he was to rise again in a 
| few days. 
| Jt appears that while Narayun was as usual 
exhibiting his control over all the snakes brought 
ito him by strangers, a mhar, or pariah, produced 
a very large one, which he said he had brought 
all the way from Benares, or some other far-off 
place. Narayun laid hold of the reptile with his 
usual boldness, and attempted to play with it; but, 
‘for the first time, he found a serpent which he 
‘could not manage. The snake became irritated, 
‘and bit him mortally. In a few hours, the 
wretched child, whom imposture, or delusion, or 
both, had elevated into a divinity, was a corpse— 
affording one more example in confirmation of an 
awful remark, which has been more than once 
made, that no human being has long survived the 
assumption of divine honors. By his disciples his 
death was attributed to the malice of the raja of 
Sattara, who, it was asserted, had sent the mhar 
that presented the fatal snake. The mhar himself 
was believed to have been a magician in disguise. 
But, though Narayun was dead, the delusion o 
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Psalmists were not wanting to hymn Narayun’s 
praise. Many hymns and canticles were composed 
in his honor by the brahmins around him, and for- 
warded to every quarter to increase his celebrity. 
Of these we subjoin one which was circulated at 
an early stage of his appearance, and became very 
widely known— 


TRANSLATION OF AN UBHUNG OR METRICAL HYMN, 
IN PRAISE OF NARAYUN DEO... 


Composed and circulated by Balcrishna, the Koolkuroee or 
Registrar of the village of Pimpoordee. 


I. 


** In the hamlet of Pimpoordee, 
In the ancient line of Powar, 
Young Narayun rose to life. 
Numbering only eight brief summers, 
But in glory all outgrowing, 
Young in years and old in fame. 
Gathering all the children round him, 
On the ground behold him sporting, 
Or with cowries joyous play. 
Hark to Balerishna’s ery !—* Approach all ye who 


will, 
And be delivered from the toils of life!’ 


II. 


** Rumor spread, the infant played with 
Scorpions, snakes, and deadly reptiles, 
Granting every faithful vow. 
On the ocean, oh, Narayun! 
Tempest-tossed a vessel labored, 
And had perished but for thee. 
Thee the mariners remembering, 
Straight thou gavest them assistance, 
And conveyedst the ship to port. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s ery !—‘ Have pity on him, 
And keep him free from worldly griefs and cares !’ 


Ill, 


** Thou delightest most in serpents, 
Loving still their folds to handle, 
And to twine them round thy neck. 
Thou delightest, too, with children 
Blithe to sport, without apparel, 
And with cowry shells to play. 
Hark to Balcrishna’s ery !—‘ Oh be his guide, 
Nor let him into mental darkness fall !’ 


Iv. 


‘* From the hills, the vales, the cities, 
Speeding fast to meet Narayun, 
See the trooping serpents come ! 
Thou art called by men Narayun, 
But thy real name is hidden : 
What thy nature none can tell ! 
Hark to Balerishna’s ery !—‘ In Powar’s line, 
To free the world, the world’s deliverer ’s come!’ 


v. 


** At the moment most auspicious 
Broken was the cocoa-nut, 
And drawn the lines triangular. 
For Phuta-pooree,* at his bidding, 
Up shall rise a mighty city— 
In his hands the fate of men! 
Hark to Balcrishna’s cry |—* Remember, men, 
Remember our deliverer is come !’ 


* i. e., City of Victory. 





vi. ’ 


‘* To the king, Narayun’s uncle 
Owed a balance for the impost 
Of his land, rupees fifteen. 
To the chowdry he was taken ; 
On his head, to force the payment, 
Quick they placed a heavy stone. 
Strolling by, Narayun, wondering, 
Saw and questioned—‘ Why, oh! uncle, 
Is this stone upon thy head?’ 
He replied, because a balance 
Of rupees fifteen is due, and 
I have not the power to pay. 
Filled with wrath, the child indignant, 
Heaved the stone from off his head, and 
Paid the sirkar’s money down. 
Hark to Balecrishna’s cry !—‘ To magnify his name, 
From all their woes his worshippers he frees.’ ’’ 


Narayun’s fame was now spread throughout 
western India. He was established in the minds 
of men as an incarnation of the deity, and the most 
extravagant expectations began to be entertained 
of the results which he was to achieve. As Rama 
and Krishna had in former times rid the earth of 
demons and giants, and overthrown the dominion 
of wicked men, so he was destined to put an end to 
the rule of the European barbarians. One writer 
from the Deckan, describing the excitement which 
had been prevalent there, says, in a letter published 
just after Narayun'’s death— 


‘* Thousands flocked from every part of the 
country to see this new deity; and besides those 
who went expressly for the purpose of prostrating 
themselves before him, all travellers were sure to 
take that road, who had any business at Wace or 
Sattara. Crowds of blind and of lepers also flocked 
to Pimpoordee from all quarters, expecting to obtain 
deliverance, now that a god had condescended to 
dwell with men. Many lepers were seated beside 
a rivulet, waiting for a miraculous cure, and it was 
given out throughout the country that several 
lepers had been cured, and several blind had received 
their sight.”” 


In another published letter from Poona is the 
following— 


‘*T suppose you must have heard of Narayun 
Bawa, the miraculous child of Pimpoordee, who 
was said to raise the dead, tv make the blind to 
see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, &c. The 
genera] infatuation respecting him here was truly 
astonishing ; even the most sensible natives did not 
escape. Immense crowds left Poona every day, to 
visit him during his brief career. One day I was 
told that there had been a report that a large snake 
summoned by Narayun Bawa from Peitun, had 
arrived at the temple of Mumma Devee, (the Prot- 
estant church, dedicated to St. Mary,) whither a 
great many people had gone in consequence.” 


Even in Bombay, where the commercial spirit, 
the spread of education, the constant intercourse 
with Europeans, and the impressions received from 
daily witnessing the resources of British power 
and science, displayed in the arsenal, shipping, 
dock-yard, and mint, have generated a wholesome 
scepticism as to the miraculous power of pretended 
gods and saints; even here the madness took to 
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such an extent, that, within two or three months, | was wittily remarked by a native, when speaking 
no less than ten thousand pilgrims, many of them on this subject—‘‘ The lady’s warén (familiar 
men of wealth and rank, set off to bow before the spirit) promised that he should remove his throne 
teet of Narayun. The plain around Pimpoordee to Delhi, (an expression implying his obtaining 
had by this time become an immense encampment | the whole empire of Hindostan ;) and the proph- 
of pilgrims, and bid fair to realize the prophecy of lecy is now fulfilled—he has been removed to 
a mighty city arising at the bidding of Narayun. haere or its neighborhood.’ This fact, only 
The house of his parents had now become a sacred | recently discovered, fully accounts for the opposi- 
shrine, as the neighboring rivulet had become a | ‘tion which the raja alone, of all the Mahratta nation, 
stream for holy ablution. Both throve apace. | offered to Narayun Bawa’s pretensions. Looking 
His family and the administering brahmins were | “upon himself as the person, who, according to the 
rapidly growing rich ; for on all that bathed in the | voice of prophecy, was destined to achieve univer- 


waters, or bowed to the divinity, a tax was levied. | sal dominion, and expel the British, he could ill 


Even the blind beggars were not exempt. Many 
persons also at a distance, who were themselves 
unable to come, made vows, which they forwarded 
with their offerings to the shrine. 

To complete the establishment of Narayun, a 
little girl at the village of Sonee, who was also 
said to be gifted with miraculous powers, was set 
up as his intended bride (for the former incarna- 
tions, Rama and Krishna, had married) and on a 
certain day, it was rumored, he would cause a 
magnificently caparisoned steed to rise out of the 
earth, on which he was to proceed to meet her. 
She was given out to be an incarnation of some 
female deity. 

Narayun Bawa had now been about six months 
before the public. His divinity was established. 
His fame, the number of his worshippers, the 
amount of offerings, the vows sent to be regis- 


tered, the pilgrims crowding to his presence, weré | 


all increasing so rapidly, that men began to won- 


der what would be the upshot of this daily aceu- | 


mulating enthusiasm. The 
very uneasy. 


rajah of Sattara was 


from the first; and, at an interview which took 
place, he allowed something of his doubts and his 
enmity to transpire. His scepticism must not be 
set down entirely to his good sense and enlightened 
views. Facts have since come to light—if we are 
t» credit the allegations made in the public papers, 
and at the time uncontradicted—which afford a 
very curious and sufficient reason for his opposi- | 
tion, at the same time that they prove that the 
rajah was quite as credulous and superstitious as 
the rest of his countrymen. 
his court, the wife of one of his ministers, had, it 
appears, been for many years subject to fall into 
trances during which she was filled with a waren, 
Tvevua, or spirit of vaticination. In these periods 


of inward lucidity, she had given utterance to a | 


series of predictions, promising the raja the most 
extravagant destiny—the recovery of the old Hin- 
(90 empire over all the nations professing Hindoo- 
ism, &e. These predictions were regularly taken 
own as uttered, by her husband, or some other 
party, for the benefit of the raja. Copies of them 
were found in the Zenana after the raja’s deposi- 
ton by Sir James Carnac; and of other papers, 
showing that his highness placed implicit credence 
in them, and acted upon them. There is little 
doubt that they mainly contributed to his ruin. It 


It would appear that he had dis- | 
eredited and disliked the pretensions of Narayun | 


One of the ladies of | 


brook the rival claims set up for this child, as the 


incarnation of Indrajit, foretold by ‘Toolseerdas. 
The progress of his worship, therefore, caused 
him considerable uneasiness, not unmixed with 
fear. But, indeed, this is not to be wondered at ; 
for stronger minds than his had been shaken by 
the accounts which every day brought, of new 
wonders performed by this extraordinary child, 
and by the rapidity with which all men seemed 
forced to own and bow to his divinity. At the 
time the mania was at its height, the writer of this 
paper asked a European gentleman of distinguished 
attainments as a scholar, and a firm believer in 
Christianity, what was his opinion of Narayun 
Bawa? His reply was as follows :—‘‘ The facts 
which I have heard have quite staggered me: the 
whole Hindoo population are thoroughly convinced 
of the divinity of this child, and are going mad 
after him. Jt is wmpossidble to say what extraordi- 
nary means God may see fit to adopt for the spirit- 
ual recovery of the Hindoos. Ordinary means and 
missions seem to have failed with them.”’ 

But in the midst of all this enthusiasm and 
expectation, a message of dismay came to every 
city—** Narayun Bawa is dead!’ At first no 
‘one would believe it; but the next day came other 
messengers with further tidings; and while they 
| confirmed the fact of his death, they brought with 
‘them the assurance that he was to rise again in a 
| few days. 

It appears that while Narayun was as usual 
“exhibiting his control over all the snakes brought 
ito him by strangers, a mhar, or pariah, produced 
'a very large one, which he said he had brought 
all the way from Benares, or some other far-off 
place. Narayun laid hold of the reptile with his 
usual boldness, and attempted to play with it; but, 
\for the first time, he found a serpent which he 
| could not manage. The snake became irritated, 

and bit him mortally. In a few hours, the 
wretched child, whom imposture, or delusion, or 
both, had elevated into a divinity, was a corpse— 
| affording one more example in confirmation of an 
awful remark, which has been more than once 
made, that no human being has long survived the 
assumption of divine honors. By his disciples his 
death was attributed to the malice of the raja of 
Sattara, who, it was asserted, had sent the mhar 
that presented the fatal snake. The mhar himself 
was believed to have been a magician in disguise. 
But, though Narayun was dead, the delusion o 
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imposture did not die with him. It was confi-! 
dently given out that he would rise from the dead | 
on the third or eighth day; and a vast multitude | 
of the pilgrims, clinging to this hope, awaited on 
the spot to witness his resurrection. 
dicted days passed; no resurrection took place ; 
and the disappointed and sorrowing crowd, awak- 
ing too late to their delusion, began to disperse. 
But even here the infatuation did not terminate. 
Reports continued to be circulated that Narayun 
was shortly to reappear in different places, and, 
now and then, that he actually had appeared. In 
Poona it was for a time believed that his soul had 
lodged itself in the body of a brahmin, who would 
fulfil all that had been predicted of the peasant 
boy ; but this imposture speedily died away. 

In the Conkan it was in like manner given out 
that he was to reappear there, and the town of 
Hurnee, on the coast, was specified as the appointed 
place. The inhabitants, in consequence, were in a 
state of great excitement and expectation ; and, at 
one time, it was thought Narayun had really ap- 
peared. 

One evening at dusk, some people going to the 
temple to pay their vesper worship, found a per- 
son lying prostrate before the idol, apparently in a 
trance. His features were unknown to any pres- 
ent, and the idea struck one of the party that it 
must be Narayun. ‘* The sound of his name,” 
to quote a letter written from the spot, “‘ flew like 
lightning, and ‘ Narayun has appeared! Narayun 
has appeared!’ was soon proclaimed throughout 
the village. The workmen threw down their im- 
plements and ran; the bazaar was soon deserted, 
and the fat and sleeky brahmin hobbled along with 
the moving crowd to pay his adoration to this new 
incarnation. Some brought flowers, and others 
rice or ghee, or pice, or other offerings; one ran 
for lamps to light up the temple; others for tom- 
toms, without which, of course, nothing can go 
off with eclat; and as large a crowd as a large 
village can turn out was soon collected around the 
temple. Narayun, in the mean time, appeared to 
play his part pretty well. He raised himself, so 
soon as those who first discovered him began to 


The pre-| 





adore him, and received afterwards the prostrations 
and offerings of the crowd with a great deal of 
calmness, but spake little or none; and all went | 
off well for the first night. Next morning, a few 
of the more intelligent of the people thought proper 
to inquire into the claims of this said person to be 
recognized as a second Narayun. They began to 
question him as to the truth of these claims, when 
the poor man honestly confessed that such claims 
he had never made. He was a poor weaver, who 
had come from a distance, and was going further 
down the coast on some business. He had been 
taken ill in going through Hurnee, and had thrown 
himself down in the temple, as he was unable to 
proceed further. He had no idea of ever being 
recognized as Narayun; but being awoke by peo- 
ple paying their adorations, he sat up and calmly 
received all they had to give him. Thus ended 





Narayun’s second appearance, and with it appear 
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to have ended all the hopes of the people in this 
quarter.”” 

In the village of Nagaon, on the island of Bom- 
bay, a similar occurrence took place. A stranger 
had been discovered in the temple, seated beside 
the idol; the report spread that it was Narayun, 
and three or four hundred persons assembled, pros- 
trated themselves before him, and presented their 
offerings. But two brahmins from a distant vil- 
lage happening to come in, recognized in the ob- 
ject of all this homage an idiot boy who had strayed 
from his home. 

Some days afterwards a Mahratta peasant, who 
was said to have a warén, or Pythonic spirit, 
prophesied that Narayun would, on a certain day, 
rise from the ground near the tank of Cowasjee 
Patell, in the middle of the town of Bombay. His 
declaration met with implicit belief, and a large 
crowd assembled on the spot, loaded with cocoa- 
nuts, and other offerings ; and, planting a TOOLSEE 
or shrub of sacred basil in the ground, near the 
place whence he was expected to emerge, sat 
down to wait the event. But the day waned 
away, the sun went down, and the coming dark- 
ness at length forced them to retire. 

Similar expectations and reports continued to 
prevail in many parts of the country for two or 
three months after Narayun’s death ; but all these 
hopes at last ended, and though a few still clung 
to the persuasion of his divinity, the majority at 
length came to the conclusion that he was nothing 
but a Rakshus or demon, who came for a while 
on earth to amuse himself by deluding mankind. 

The foregoing history is calculated to throw 
light on the manner in which some of the gods of 
the Hindoo Pantheon may have originally come to 
be deified ; and, perhaps, on hero worship in gen- 
eral. It isadmitted by the ablest Sanscrit scholars 
of the present day, that the Bhagvut, and many 
other of the Hindoo Poorans, which celebrate the 
praises, and advocate the worship of these divini- 
ties, are of a comparatively modern date, though 
compiled from older materials. Perhaps it would 
not be a very improbable conjecture, that they 
were framed from popular ballads, not very differ- 
ent in character from the hymn in praise of Nara- 
yun Bawa, above translated. 

One thing is calculated to strike the Christian 
reader in this history—the resemblance, whether 
easual or intentional, between some of the attend- 
ant circumstances and pretensions of Narayun, and 
those which are narrated of Christ in the Gospel. 
When it was boldly asserted that Narayun Bawa 
cleansed lepers, gave sight to the blind, and re- 
stored the lame to the use of their limbs, a suspi- 
cion naturally arose, that some parties, well ac- 
quainted with the gospels were endeavoring to get 
up a Pseudo-Messiah, in imitation of the Christian 
Saviour ; when prophecy was brought forward. in 
support of his mission, and it was stated that four 
brahmins attended the child daily, to register his 
words and actions, the suspicion was strengthened : 
and when it was given out, on his death, that he 
would rise again on the third, and afterwards on 
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the eighth day, it almost became converted into a | of the country is to go on, (which we humbly sup- 

certainty. Yet, it must be allowed, the resem- | pose it is,) we see no alternative but resorting to an 

blances, in some degree, spring naturally, almost exchange of commodities, since transactions for 
. , 


1 : cash have become almost impossible. Though a 
necessarily » from the Very, RAPERS of the design of man may be without gold in his purse, he has prob- 
enacting incarnate deity. 


— ; ably a gold watch in his pocket; and those who 
If, however, such imitation was really intended, | are without silver coin may be possessed of silver 


the attempt was a signal failure. The tax levied | spoons. We think it exceedingly likely that a sys- 

upon all who came to seek relief, presented, at the | tem of barter will shortly be established to prevent 

very outset, a striking contrast with the gratuitous | that stagnation in business which must otherwise 

benevolence of the merciful Redeemer. The want |°®8¥e from the limited quantity of cash that is just 

Be ty ag now available. We wish a few enterprising trades- 

pak are Pegg gy agen | men would lead the way in the great plan we have 
. ’ 


, more / © ‘hinted at, by advertising their intention somewhat 
contemporaries of Christ, never disputed the reali- | in the following fashion :— 


ty of his miracles, but imputed them to demoniacal | 


agency. ‘Those who succeeded equally admitted Pe cee gr Shy Soa le ag B bbe gr ye 
their reality, but accounted for them by his having ¢,ycg and Magazin des Modes des Minories have 


obtained possession of the Tetra grammaton, or | resolved on reducing all their articles from a price 
sacred name of the Most Hic from the temple ; | in cash to a price in commodities. A gentlemanly 
by his having watched the secret devotions of his | Wrap-rascal, lined throughout with best blanketing, 





preceptor in the night-time, and thus learned the | 
mystic words which invested him with thaumatur- | 
gic power; and by other asserted means, which | 
will be found in the Toldoth Yesu, and similar 
Rabbinical works. But, of all the alleged mirac- 
ulous cures by Narayun Bawa, which were so 
loudly bruited in his life-time, not one was event- 
ually well authenticated, or survived the decline 
of his reputation. When the mania was at an end, 
it was admitted by the most respectable natives 


who had visited him, that the only thing miracv- | 


lous they had seen was his manner of handling 
serpents. 

The blind, who had gone to meet him in hope 
came back complaining that they had paid their 
money and consumed their time, and were now 
nothing the better for it; they had, in the em- 
phatic language of Isaiah, spent their money for 
that which was not bread. If the history of Na- 
rayun Bawa afford, on the one hand, a remarkable 
example of the facility with which religious delu- 
sion may be propagated among a credulous people, 
it evinces, on the other, in the most striking man- 
ner, the difficulty of counterfeiting genuine proph- 
ecy and miracles, and gives a new value to the 
evidence of that kind, which is admitted, by its 
greatest enemies, to exist in support of Christianity. 
Of the prophecies in the Old Testament, the Jews 
themselves are the providential guardians ; to the 
genuineness of the miracles recorded in the New, 
the Toldoth Yesu and other Rabbinical writings 
bear conclusive testimony. 

It is sad, it is wonderful, to contrast the blind 
enthusiasm and worship which greeted this tool 
and victim of imposture, with the reception which 
the real Saviour of mankind met, notwithstanding 
the splendor of his miracles, and the divine purity 
of his life and doctrine. 





THE EFFECTS OF THE PRESSURE. 


It seems to be an established fact that nobody 
has got any money, and therefore, if the business 


and hitherto charged one pound, will be supplied 
for THREE SILVER DESSERT-SPOONS, and can be made 
to measure for THREE TABLE-spoons. ‘Trowsers 
from A PLATED CANDLESTICK upwards, and Fancy 


| Vests beginning at A SILVER PENCIL-CASE. 


| Or we may see something like the following :— 


| It has been said that money is the root of all evil ; 
and, there being now no money, it is to be presumed 
that everything is good. Inspired with this suppo- 
sition, Messrs. Serew and Doo have determined on 
offering their first-rate stock of linen-drapery to the 
| public without the intervention of money, by receiv- 
‘ing the value of their various elegant novelties in 
kind. They have some exquisite shawls, which 
S. and D. are enabled to offer at A LEG OF MUTTON 
EacH; and there are several soiled muslins that 
may be had at the surprisingly moderate rate of a 
MUTTON-CHOP PER YARD. 

| Gloves of the best town-make can be put in ata 
QUARTERN LOAF THE PAIR; and Hats may be pro- 
cured at all prices, from a BASIN OF SOUP TO A 


| TUREEN. 
| 


We are perfectly aware that the system of labor 
‘exchange was tried some few years ago by Robert 
Owen, the philanthropist, and a few other Sons of 
Harmony, who, if they were legitimate Sons of 
| Harmony, behaved very ill to their parent, for they 
literally kicked poor Harmony out of doors. The 
‘labor exchange, in those days, being got up bya 
few people bonded together in brotherly love, turned 
out a most quarrelsome business, and the police had 
'to be called in every five minutes to preserve that 
| peace which it was the aim of the united brothers 
|to promote. We do not, however, argue from the 
failure of the former undertaking any reason for 
discouragement to that which is now proposed. 
The little differences of the Owenites arose from 
their very natural anxiety to get a bookcase worth 
ten pounds for a pair of boots value ten shillings, 
and as there were several seized with the same sort 
of predilection, the thing fell to the ground. 
Things are now quite altered, and as nobody has 
any money, everybody will of course be flocking to 
e tradesman that offers to take labor in exchange 
for labor, as long as the practice lasts.— Punch. 
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TRADING MORALS. 


Tue great crisis which has so dismayed the 
money world is characterized by some very remark- 
able traits. ‘* Anomalies,’ we call them, in the 
hasty impatience of a superficial glance: but an 
anomaly is generally an imaginary thing, and when 
we use the word it only means that we have mis- 
construed a rule. The crisis, with all its anomalies, 
is an effect following its cause just as legitimately 
as a burn from the application of fire ; and the sup- 
posed anomalies are traits peculiarly instructive. 

It is observed, not only that trade generally has 
been on the whole in a ** healthy” state in spite of 
these exceptional failures, but that houses which 
have stopped possess ample assets to pay all, and 
that among the houses that have fallen an extraor- 
dinary proportion were firms of the greatest magni- 
tude. The causes at which people glance are as 
many as the commentators—the act of 1844, want 
of accommodation, want of one-pound notes, over- 
speculation in corn, unpunctuality of remittances 
from India, the ten-month bills which have survived 
the establishment of the overland route, transition 
state of the sugar trade, &c. But one cause of a 
more sweeping kind, we suspect, overrides all these 
—the very extension of business taken within the 
grasp of particular traders. 

Instances are common just now of houses falling 
which have for years carried on the most extensive 
and complicated affairs; have all that while con- 
ducted their operations in the usual way; have 
books to show kept in the most approved fashion ; 
and yet have for years been “‘ shakey.”” As a mat- 
ter of account, their credit was complete ; yet their 
paper was viewed with distrust. Nobody could 
tell why, but somehow there was a vague idea that 
their liabilities were too gigantic. In spite of an air 
of the utmost straightforwardness, they incurred 
some kind of suspicion that attaches to mystery. 
This seems odd, but it is not unaccountable. An 
instinctive sense of one important fact would gradu- 
ally steal into the minds of the least theorizing and 
generalizing among their fellow traders. The very 
extension of the business transacted by one of these 
monster houses implies that its accounts are mixed 
up with the accounts of other houses and dealers ; 
that its assets are virtually made to consist, in great 
part at least, of the assets of other houses whose 
accounts cannot by any means be subject to any 
effectual scrutiny ; its credit is involved in the oper- 
ations of a host of other dealers over which it can 
have no control whatsoever. The more business is 
extended, the more these remote connections become 
inultiplied and extended beyond scrutiny or control. 
In truth. a house thus placed cannot compass a 
clear and definite understanding of any one bargain 
which it undertakes; it cannot see the ramifications 
of its liabilities, but rushes into a lax kind of part- 
nership with strangers, trusting to Providence for 
coming through safe at last—like the huge French 
diligence with six or seven horses driven at a hand 
gallop by a single rope and a restless whip. In 
such a position, the utmost prudence, the most 
longheaded sagacity of the chief, cannot effectively 
guide the machine; its operations go beyond the 
ken of ordinary intellect or ealeulation. Such a 
state of things implies the necessity of a bankruptey 
law like that of Egypt, under which the insolvent 








MORALS. 


debtor is never made bankrupt, but is helped by his 
very creditors togo on. And indeed the increasing 
tendency to demand and reciprocally to allow enor- 
mous loans—‘‘ accommodation”’’ to the amount of 
tens of thousands, or even a million or two sterling 
—to ‘support credit,’’ while a house is under 
threat of actual bankruptey, partakes strongly of 
that Levantine practice. But such a practice is 
totally inconsistent with our commercial code, 
totally inconsistent with the railway speed and 
gigantic dimensions of our mercantile operations : 
it can therefore never become a recognized principle 
in our system of credit; and those houses which 
suffer their business to extend beyond their own 
powers of supervision and contr: l, must be content 
to incur the chance of these enormous disasters, 
bringing ruin upon others as well as upon them- 
selves. 

But probably it would be nearly as easy to make 
all mankind pure and virtuous as to make our mon- 
etary magnates abandon * the system.”’ It is so 
difficult for any *‘ practical’’ class, that lives and be- 
haves by rule of thumb, to abandon any ‘ system.” 
These vast transactions, too, have in them their 
peculiar dignity: it is ‘‘ princely’’ not to be able 
to tell the bounds of your own business. Multiply 
your trading income by one or two places of figures, 
and it becomes a ‘“‘ revenue.’’ You must have a 
house at the West-end—next door perhaps to a 
duke’s. You must indulge in a ducal expenditure, 
and if you fail it must be for a ducal sum. The 
spirit of lavish expenditure pervades all society, and 
is increasing. It is the natural reaction on the 
baser spirit which made money-getting the end. A 
more generous spirit is begotten by greater intelli- 
gence and better taste. The best taste, indeed, is 
not necessarily costly: beauty and grace, if not 
common among the meanest and humblest classes, 
are not monopolized by the wealthiest. An extrav- 
agant use of costly materials is barbaric. But such 
necessarily is the condition of a better taste in its 
infancy. Meanwhile, if you happen to be a trader 
of the ** princely”’ order, it is incumbent on you to 
let your business grow to be as big as a province, 
to let its confines be as remote from your own 
inspection as an Irish estate, and to know it chiefly 
in its results—its ‘‘ revenue.”’ 

A nice morality, indeed, might suggest to these 
lordly spenders—both traders and dukes—the ques- 
tion whether it is honest to incur liabilities of an 
extent defying measurement, so that you are unable 
to tell, in a thoroughly plain, honest, commercial 
sense, whether you can discharge them or not. 
You may presume that your immense liabilities will 
be covered by the immensity of your resources ; but 
unless you know it to a farthing, you are no fair 
trader—you are prostituting your ‘* promise to pay.” 
‘* My word is my bone,”’ the trader’s boast, is be- 
coming an equivoque; and, to support the dignity 
of your mansion in Belgravia, you are suffering the 
honest business which you inherited from your 
father to degenerate into something like a magnifi- 
cent swindle. If you were to sell your West-end 
house and furniture, go back into the city, and 
attend to business, your connections would sleep 
o’ nights with a renewed sense of safety, and you 
would be the honester man. But ‘‘ nobody does so 
vy and you are ashamed to begin.— ator, 
9 Oct. 
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; From Chambers’ Journal. | being has some inner life which the world outside 
TIS USELESS TRYING. , knows nothing of. Thus from his earliest child- 
** You will never succeed—'t is useless trying,”’ hood the passion of Reuben Vandrest had been 
was the answer we received one day when talking | music. He would follow the itinerant minstrels 
of something quite unimportant to you, dear reader, of the city through one street after another, often 
but very near our own heart. The voice was one thus losing his meals, his rest, everything except 
we always listen to, and not seldom follow; but | his schooling, which precious thing he was too 
this time its discouraging argumegts were un- wise to throw away even for music. He made 
heeded. We did try, and we did succeed. friendships with lind pipers, Italian hurdy-gurdy- 
The fact set us moralizing on the good or evil | !St8, and, above all, with wandering fiddlers ; for, 
tendency of these three words— ’T is useless try- With an intuitive perception, the violin—the prince 
ing.”’ And the conclusion we came to was this, of stringed instruments—was his chief favorite. 
that for one vain idea dispelled, one wild project | From all and each of these wandering musicians 
overturned by their prudent influence, these chilling | Reuben was intent on gaining something: they 
words have rung the knell of a hundred brilliant |were won by his childish manners and his earnest 
and life-sustaining hopes, and paralyzed into apa- admiration—for love of praise is the same in a 
thy a thousand active and ardent minds, who might | blind fiddler as in an opera-singer—and by degrees 
otherwise have elevated themselves, and helped | Reuben not only listened, but learned to play . No 
the world on in its progress. What would Amer- | instrument came amiss to him ; but his sole private 
ica have been if that strong-hearted Columbus had | Property was an cid fife ; and with this simplest 
been discouraged by sneers and arguments about | °f all orchestral varieties the poor barber’s boy 
the uselessness of his attempt to discover a new | Used to creep to his garret, and there strive, with 
world? Or where would have been Newton’s | his acute ear and retentive memory, to make out 
stupendous theory, if, at the commencement of | the tunes he had heard in the streets, or invent 
his researches, some meddling friend at his ear had | others. 


whispered, ‘* Don’t try ; you will be sure to fail ?’’ 
In aid of the ‘* Never-try’’ doctrine comes vanity, 
with its potent arguments that no attempt at all is 
better than a failure. We deny the fact in toto. 
Should a man fail in a project too high for him, 
he at least becomes acquainted with the extent of 





his own powers ; he loses that inflated self-exalta- 
tion which is the greatest bane to rea] merit; and | 


But the grand era in the boy’s life was coming. 
One day as he stood wistfully looking at a violin 
which he held in his arms fondly and lingeringly, 
prior to returning it to its right owner, a poor 
street musician, the idea of its construction first 
entered Reuben’s mind. He had been accustomed 
to regard a violin as a mysterious thing—a self- 
creating, sound-producing being ; and never once 


in finding his own level, he may yet do well. And | had he considered of what it was made, or how. 
better, far better, that all the pretenders in the | Now he began to peer into its mysteries, and to 
world should sink back into deserved obscurity, find out that it was only wood and catgut after all. 
than that one spark of real talent should be extin- | He questioned his friend the fiddler, but the man 
guished by the cold-hearted check—*‘ "T is useless | had scraped away during a lifetime without once 
trying!’’ Now, having prosed enough, let us sting a thought on the mechanism of his instru- 
enlighten our arguments by a story. | meus True, he could replace a broken string, 
Between ten and twenty years ago—the precise | and at times even manufacture a bridge with his 
date is immaterial—there was in the city of New | penknife, but that was all. When Reuben in- 
York a barber’s apprentice, a young boy named | quisitively wanted to learn how violins were made, 











Reuben Vandrest. 
by his surname, which, in course of years and 
generations, had been corrupted from Van der Dest 
to Vandrest, while‘ for his Scriptural Christian 
name he was indebted to a worthy Quaker, his 
maternal grandfather, who had come over with 
William Penn. These names were, in truth, all 
the boy owed to his progenitors, as from his cradle 
he had been an orphan, cast on the charity of the 
wide world. But the excellent sect to which 
Reuben’s mother had belonged, is one of the few 
who never cast the lambs from their bosom, and 
the orphan child was not deserted. The Friends 
took care of him; and when he was able to earn 
a livelihood, one of their number received him as 
an apprentice. Such was the short and simple 
story of the barber’s boy.* 

Without entering on metaphysics, every human 


*The barber's boy! Did anybody ever see a barber 
of the society of Friends ?—Liv. Age. 


His Dutch lineage was shown | 
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the fiddler shook his head, and said he did not 
know. | 

** Do you think I could make one?’ pursued the 
anxious boy. 

A burst of laughter, so cuttingly derisive, that 
Reuben’s face grew crimson, was the only answer. 
‘* Why, you little simpleton,”’ cried the fiddler when 
his mirth had subsided, ‘‘ surely you ‘Il not be so 
silly as to try? You could as soon build a 
house.”’ 

‘* But violins must be made by somebody.” 

‘* Yes, by people who know all about it; not 
by a lad like you. Take my advice, and don't 
t Pb 

Reuben said no more; but he could not get 
the idea from his mind. Every violin that he saw 
he begged to look at: he examined the varieties 
of construction, the sort of wood used, the thick- 
ness and fashion of the strings; and after weeks 
of consideration, he at last determined to try and 
make one for himself. During the long light 
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summer nights, he worked hour after hour in his 
garret, or on the roof of the house; his natural 
mechanical skill was aided by patience and ardor : 
and with the few tools which he borrowed from 
the good-natured carpenters who had given him 
the wood, he succeeded in forming the body of 
the violin. But here a long cessation took place 
in Reuben’s toil; for he had not even the few 
pence necessary to purchase strings; and the 
bow, which he could not make, it was utterly out 
of his power to buy. He sat looking in despair 
at the half-finished instrument—a body without a 
soul—and even his fife could not console him. 

But one day a kind-hearted customer noticed 
tue slight, pale-looking boy who had arranged his 
locks so gently and carefully, and Reuben became 
the glad recipient of a doliar. He flew to buy 

.eatgut and an old bow, and with trembling hands 
stringed his instrument. Who can describe the 
important moment! Leverrier’s crowning calcula- 
tion for the new planet, Lord Rosse’s first peep 
through his giant telescope, are little compared to 
poor Reuben’s first attempt to draw sounds from 
his violin. The sounds came ; string after string 
was tuned; the bow was applied; and the violin 
hada soul! Feeble and thin the notes were, but 
still they were distinet musical tones ; and the boy 
hugged his self-made treasure to his beating heart, 
actually sobbing with joy, 

He played tune after tune; he never noticed 
that evening darkened into night; he forgot his 
supper ; he forgot too-—-what but for his musical 
enthusiasm would long sinee have eome into his 
mind—that though the ehildish fife might pass 
muster in the house of his master, a violin never 
would. The good Quaker, one of the strictest of 
his sect, thought music was useless, sinful, hea- 
thenish ; and a fiddler in his eyes was equal with 
a thief. Therefore who can picture Reuben’s 
consternation when his garret-door opened, and his 
inaster stood before him? Reuben bore all Ephra- 
im’s wrath in silence, only he took care to keep 
his darling violin safe from the storm, by pressing 
it closely in his arms. 

‘“* Thou hast been neglecting thy work and steal- 
ing fiddles,’’ cried the angry man. 

**T have not neglected my work,”’ timidly an- 
swered the boy; ‘‘ and I have not stolen the violin 
—indeed I have not.”’ 

** How didst thou get it?’ 

** | made it myself,” 

Old Ephraim looked surprised. All the music 
in the world was nothing to him, but he had a 
fancy for mechanical employments, and the idea 
of making a violin struck him as ingenious. He 
examined it, and became less angry. ‘ Will it 
play ?”’ asked he. 

Reuben, delighted, began one of his most touch- 
ing airs; but his master stopped him. ‘ That 
will do,” said he ; ‘‘ 1 only want to see if it sounds 
—all tunes are the same. And I suppose thou 
wilt turn musician ?”’ 

Reuben hung his head and said nothing. 

** Well, that thou canst never do, so I would 





advise thee not to try. Forget the fiddle, and be 
a good barber. However, I will say no more ; 
only thou must play out of doors next time.” 

But all the discouragements of the old Quaker 
could not repress Reuben’s love for music. He 
cut, and curled, and shaved, as in duty bound, and 
then fied away to his violin. From the roof of 
the house his music went forth ; and in this most 
original sonnet-room, with the open sky above 
him, and the pert city sparrows, now used to his 
melody, hopping by his side, did the boy gradually 
acquire the first secrets of his art. It is needless 
to enumerate the contrivances he resorted to for 
instruction—how he wandered through the streets 
with his violin at night, to gain a few cents 
wherewith to purchase old music ; and how he 
gradually acquired skill, so as to be admitted into 
a wandering band. 

One night when this primitive orchestra was 
engaged for a ball at a private house im the city, 
the first violin mysteriously disappeared. In this 
dilemma young Reuben found courage to offer 
himself as a substitute. It was a daring thing. 
The other musicians first laughed at him; then 
heard him play the part, which no one else could 
take ; and finally suffered him to try. For the 
first time in his life the barber’s boy witnessed the 
glare of a ball. It seemed to him a fairy scene : 
he was dazzled, bewildered, excited, and in his 
enthusiasm he played excellently. The night 
wore away; the dancers seemed never weary ; 
not so the aching fingers of the musicians. Reu- 
ben especially, to whom the excitement was new, 
grew more and more exhausted, and at last, just 
as he had finished playing a waltz, fell cainting 
from his chair. Most of the gay couples passed 
on—it was only a poor musician ; but one young 
girl, in whom the compassionate and simple nature 
of a child had not been swept away by the formal- 
ities of young ladyhood, held a glass of water to 
the boy’s lips. 

**Cora Dacres bringing to life a fainting fid- 
dler!”’ said a tittering voice. ‘‘Oh what a nice 
story when we go back to school !”’ 

The girl turned round indignantly, saying, 
“Cora Dacres is never ashamed of doing what is 
right. Are you better now ?’’ she added gently to 
poor Reuben, who had opened his eyes. 

The boy recovered, and she disappeared again 
among the dancers; but many a time did the au- 
burn curls, and soft, brown, sympathizing eyes of 
the little school-girl float before the vision of Reu- 
ben Vandrest; and the young musician often 
caught himself repeating to his sole confidant— 
his violin—the pretty name he had heard on his 
waking, and dimly recognized as hers—Cora Da- 
cres. 
Long before he was twenty-one, Reuben had 
entirely devoted himself to the musical profession. 
The turning point in his career was given by a 
curious incident. One moonlight night, as he was 
playing on the roof as usual, he saw a head peep 
out from the uppermost window cf the opposite 
house. This head was drawn in when he ceased 
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playing, and again put forward as soon as he re~| which made him relinquish a trade so unpleasing 
commenced. A natural feeling of gratified vanity to him for the practice of his beloved art. 

prevented the yeurg man from yielding to his first 1t is a mistake to suppose that the profession 

shy impulse of retiring ; and besides, sympathy ia of music is an easy, careless life, to which any 

anything relating te his art was so new to Reu- one may turn who has a distaste for more solid 

ben, that it gave him pleasure to be attentively pursuits. In no calling is intellectual activity and 

listened to even by an unknown neighbor over the arduous study more imperatively required. He 

way. He threw all his soul into his violin, and who would attain tw even moderate eminence in it, 

played until midnight. _must devote years of daily patient toil to dry and 

Next day, while at his duties in his master’s | vainteresting branches of study. A poet may be 

shop, the apprentice was seat for to the house op- one by nature: it is utterly impossible that a mu- 

posite. Reuben went, bearing the insignia of his sician can be great without as deep science as ever 

lowly trade ; but imstead of a patient customer, he puzzled a mathematical brain. He must work— 

saw a gentleman who oaly similed at his array of work—every inch of his way; must dig the foun- 

3 brushes. ‘dation, and enrich the soil, before he can form his 

x “*] did not send for you to act as barber,” said garden and plant his flowers. Thus did our young 

the stranger in Englisk, which was strongly tinc- ex-barber ef New York: he studied by science 

wred with a foreign accent, *‘ but to speak to you what he had before learned through his natural 

about the violin-playing which 1 heard last night. genius, and rese slowly and gradually in his pro- 

Am I rightly informed that the performer was fession. Sometimes his slight and ordinary ap- 

yourself ?”’ pearance, which made him look more boyish than 

** It was, siz,”’ answered Reuben, trembling with he really was—his quaint old-world name—and, 


eagerness. ‘ abeve all, a simplicity and Quaker-like peculiarity 
t “* Whe taught you” in his dress and manner, aroused the ridicule of 
4 ‘| “*T myself.”’ his companions, whe followed music more for 
e ‘ ** Then you love music ?” show than through real genius and love of the art. 
C 


“* With my whole heart and sou)!” cried the But the story of his early perseverance always dis- 
yourg man enthusiastically. armed them; ard it was a common saying, with 
The stranger skilfully drew from Reubea the reference te young Vandrest, that he who could 

little history of himself and his violin, and talked make a violin, would surely learn to play it. 
to him long and earnestly. ‘‘ You havea true By degrees the young violinist rose into note. 
feeling for that noble art, to which 1, too, belong,’’ and became received into society where he could 
he said. <“‘ You may have many difficulties to en- hardly have dreamed that he should ever set his 
counter ; but rever be discouraged—yeou will sur- foot. But it is a happy peculiarity in the domes- 
mount them all. You have kad many hindrances ; tic manners of the new world, that real talent ever 
but lister, and I will tell you what befell me at finds its way, and takes its own rank in society. 
your age. I ence came, a peor bey like you, to Thus many a rick citizen was pleased to welcome 
3 the greatest capital in Europe, my heart full of to his house Mr. Vandrest, the young and unas- 
I music, but utterly without means. My only wealth suming musician, whose gentle manners and ac- 
was my violin. | left it one day ia my poorcham- knowledged talent were equally prized. The 
ber, while I went eut to bay a loaf with my last barber’s apprentice of New York was utterly for- 
d- coin. When I came back, my vielia was gene! gotten, or only thought of as a proof of how much 
It had been stolen. May God forgive me for the a man’s foftune lies in his own hands, if he will 

crime I contemplated in my mad despair! I only try. 

g, rushed to the river; 1 plunged in: bat I was; In one of those elegant retinions which were 
saved from the death I sought, and saved to live established when worthy Brother Jonathan was 
to . for better things. My friend,’’ continued the first beginning to show his soul and mind—when 
f rausician after a Jong silence, during which his | Bryaat’s songs, and Allston’s pictures, and Chan- 
va face was hidder by his hands, “‘ ir all the trials of ning’s lectures, first gave evidence of transatlantic 
your career remember this, and take warning.”’ | genius—Vandrest again heard the name which had 
“*T will—I will!” cried Reuben much moved. (never utterly gone from his memory through all 
“* And now, after having told you this terrible his vicissitudes—Cora Dacres. He tured round, 
secret in my life, it is as well that I should net|and saw the altered likeness of the girl who had 
reveal my name; aad besides, it could do you no | held the water to his lips on the night of the ball. 
good, as I set out for Europe to-morrow. But | She had grown into womanly beauty; but he re- 
Ja- ; should you ever be in Paris, come to this address, | membered the face still. She had not the faintest 
leave this writing, and you will hear of me.”’ memory of him—how could it be sot Light and 
The gentlemar wrote some lines in a foreiga | darkness were not more different than the pleasing, 
language, which Reuben could not make out, | intellectual, gentleman-like man who was intro- 








ya 4 though among his musical acquaintance he had | duced to her, and the pale, angular, ill-clad boy 
was Fy gained a little knowledge of both French and Ital-| whom she had pitied and aided. Sometimes Van- 
x ian. He then gave Vandrest the address, and | drest thought he would remind her of the circum- 
4 bade him adieu. The young man long pondered | stance ; but then a vague feeling of sensitiveness 





over this adventure, and it was the final point|and shame, not entirely the result of the memory 
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of those poverty-stricken days, prevented him. He 
went home, and again his old violin might have 
heard breathed over it the name of Cora Dacres ; 
but this time not in boyish enthusiasm for whatever 
was pleasing and beautiful, but in the first strong, 


_all-absorbing love of manhood, awakened in a na- 


ture which was every way calculated to receive and 
retain that sentiment in its highest, purest, and 
most enduring character. 

Reuben Vandrest (hate him not, dear reader, 
for having so unherolike a name: I will engage 
that, if Cora loved him, she thought it most beau- 
tiful; and so would you, if any one dear to you 
bore the same :) well, Reuben Vandrest, who had 
hitherto cared for nothing on earth but his violin, 
soon learned to regard Miss Dacres with the en- 
thusiastic attachment of an earnest and upright 
nature ; for with all the allurements of a musical 
eareer, Reuben continued as simple-minded and 
guileless in character as the primitive sect from 
which he sprung. And Cora was worthy to in- 
spire the love of such a man: whether she re- 
turned it or not, Reuben did not consider—he was 
too utterly absorbed in the new delight of loving, 
and of loving her, to think of asking himself the 
question. He visited at her house, and became 
a favorite with her father—a would-be amateur, 
who took pleasure in filling his drawing-rooms 
with musicians, and treating them as costly and 
not disagreeable playthings. 

But at last Mr. Dacres was roused from his 
apathy by the evident and close friendship between 
his daughter and young Vandrest. Though he 
liked the violinist well enough, the hint of Reu- 
ben marrying Cora sounded ill in the ears of the 
prudent man, especially when given by one of 
those odious, good-natured friends with whom the 
world abounds. ‘The result was a conversation 
between himself and Vandrest, in which, utterly 
bewildered and despairing, poor Reuben declared 
his hidden and treasured love, first with the shrink- 
ing timidity of a man who sees his inmost heart 
rudely laid bare, and then with the firmness given 
by a consciousness that there is in that heart noth- 
ing for which an honest man need blush. 

**T am sorry for you, Mr. Vandrest,”’ said the 
blunt yet not ill-meaning citizen. ‘‘ But it is im- 
possible that you can ever hope for Cora’s hand.” 

** Why impossible ?’’ said the young man, recov- 
ering all his just pride and self-possession. ‘ I am 
not rich; but I have an unspotted name, and the 
world is all before me. Do you object to my pro- 
fession ¢”’ 

‘* By no means ; a musician is an honorable man, 
just as much so as a storekeeper.” 

At ‘any other time the very complimentary 
comparison would have made Reuben smile ; but 
now he only answered, while the color deepened 
on his cheek, ‘Is it because of my early life? 
My father was of good family ; but, it may be, 
you would blush to remember that your daughter’s 
husband once served in a barber’s shop ?”’ 

** My dear sir,” said Mr. Dacres, ‘‘ you forget 
we are Americans, and talent and wealth are our 


only aristocracy. The first you undoubtedly pos- 
sess ; but without the second, you eannot marry 
Cora ; and there is no chance of your ever becom- 
ing a rich man.” 

** Will you let me try!’’ eagerly cried Vandrest. 

“Tt would be of no use; you could not suc- 
ceed.”’ 

**T could—lI could !”’ exclaimed the young man 
impetuously. ‘‘ Only let me hope. I would try 
anything to win Cora !”’ 

And in this earnestness of love did Reuben 
pursue his almost hopeless way. He had pledged 
his werd that he would not speak of his love to 
Cora, that he would not try to win hers—this her 
father imperatively demanded; but Mr. Dacres 
also promised that he would leave his daughter 
free, nor urge her to accept any other husband 
during the three years of absence that he required 
of Reuben Vandrest. 

They parted—Reuben and Cora—with the out- 
ward seeming of ordinary acquaintance ; but was 
it likely that a love so deep and absorbed as that 
of the young musiciaf should have been entirely 
suppressed by him, and unappreciated by her who 
was its object? They parted without any open 
confession ; but did not Cora’s heart follow the 
wanderer as he sailed towards Europe '—did she 





not call up his image, and repeat his unmusical 
name, as though it had contained a world of mel- 
| ody in itself’—and did she not feel as certain in 
her heart of hearts that he loved her, as if he had 
| told her se a hundred times? 

When Vandrest was preparing for the voyage, 
he accidentally found the long-forgotten note of 
the stranger musician. It directed him to Paris ; 
and to Paris he determined to proceed, as all Eu- 
rope was alike to one who knew not a single sou! 
on the wide expanse of the old world. He arrived 
there ; and found in his unknown friend the kind- 
hearted and talented Swede, who, on the death of 
Paganini, had become the first violinist in the 
| world—Ole Bull. 

The success of the young American was now 
made sure. The great violinist had too much true 
genius to fear competitors, and no mean jealousy 
kept him from advaneing the fortunes of Vandrest 
by every means in his power. Reuben traversed 
Europe, going from capital to capital, everywhere 
making friends, and, what was still more impor- 
tant to him, money. He allowed himself no 
| pleasures, only the necessaries of life ; and laid 
up all his gains for the one grand object of his 
care—the acquiring a fortune for Cora. He rarely 
heard of her ; he knew not but that her love might 
change ; and sometimes a sense of the utter wild- 
ness of his project came upon him with freezing 
reality. But intense love like his, in an otherwise 
calm and unimpassioned nature, acquires a strength 
unknown to those who are alive to every passing 
impulse ; and Reuben’s love, 


** By its own energy, fulfilled itself.’’ 


Ere the three years had expired, he returned 
to America, having realized a competence. With 
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a beating heart the young musician stood before 
his mistress, told her all his love, and knew that 
she loved him too. It was very sweet to hear 
Cora reveal, in the frankness of her true heart, 
which felt no shame for having loved one so wor- 
thy, how her thoughts had continually followed 
her wandering lover, and how every success of 
his had been doubly sweet to her. But human 
happiness is never unmixed with pain; and when 
Cora looked at the altered form of her betrothed, 
his sunken and colorless face, and his large bright 
eyes, a dreadful fear took possession of her, and 
she felt that joy itself might be bought v“th too 
dear a price. It was so indeed. Reu._.’s en- 
ergy had sustained him until came the reaction of 
hope fulfilled, and then his health failed. A long 
illness followed. But he had one blessing ; his 
affianced wife was near him; and amidst all her 
anguish, Cora felt thankful that he had come home 
first, and that it was her hand and her voice which 
now brought comfort to her beloved, and that she 
could pray he might live for her. 
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And Reuben did live. Love struggled with 
death, and won the victory. In the next year, in 
the lovely season of an American spring, the mu- 
sician wedded his betrothed, and took her to a 
sweet country home, such as he had often dreamt 
of when he used to sit on summer evenings on the 
house-top in New York looking at the blue sky, 
and bringing music from his rude violin. And in 
Reuben’s pleasant home was there no relic more 
treasured than this same violin, which had first 
taught him how much can be done with a brave 
heart and a good courage to try. 

Reader, the whole of Reuben Vandrest’s life 
was influenced by his acting up to that little word 
—‘try!’? Two old proverbs—and there is much 
sterling wisdom in old proverbs—say, ‘‘ Every- 
thing must have a beginning,’ and ‘‘ No man 


‘knows what he can do until he tries.’ Now, 


kind reader, keep this in mind; and never, while 
you live, damp the energies of yourself or of any 
other person by the heartless and dangerous sen 
tence, “‘ "Tis useless trying.” 





THE WHITE QUAKERS OF DUBLIN. 


We have occasionally seen, in the English and | 
Irish papers, allusions to these people, but the firs 
complete and thoroughly intelligible account of | 
them that we have ever met is given in the follow- 
ing letter to the Anti-Slavery Standard, dated 


Dustin, October 1, 1847. 


in a recent number of Howitt’s Journal. It is 
entitled ‘* Singular Sects—A Day with the White 
Quakers,”’ 


and it gives an account of a number of | 


| to the poor in their neighborhood. They hold 


‘that the earth was given to us all for a heritage, 


,| ane that the distinctions of noble and peasant, rich 


| and poor, are but the creation of a corrupt order of 
things, which is sure to give place to a brighter and 
“happier day. Besides all their other possessions, 


‘they have a library well stocked with books, the 
| walls covered with maps, and the “ tables strewed 
I have been a good deal interested by a paper | 


with several volumes of beautifully illustrated 

works.”’ ‘* What struck us most was the chaste 

simplicity and exceeding purity of the whole.”’ 
Now this report is all very pleasant, and | 


seceders from the Society of Friends who have | believe it is true, for it agrees substantially with an 
settled in community on a handsome farm of 130 account I had of this community, from a friend of 
acres, about six miles from Dublin, where they mine who visited it about a year ago. Yet it is 
eschew animal food, hats and bonnets, and mahog- difficult to comprehend how such a civilized and 
any. They wear white clothes, and shoes made | peaceful Arcadia, so near an approach to an uhex- 
of leather of the natural color. ‘They go to rest | ceptionable monastery, could have been the work 
with the sun, and rise at a very early hour, “‘ to of such a people as the White Quakers were but 
commence their labors of weaving, sewing, spin-| a few short years ago. The leading members of 
ning, basket-making, &c., while one of the mem- | the sect were, without exception, rigidly strict, and 
bers reads aloud from some instructive and amusing consistent, strait-laced members of the Society of 
work, selected for the purpose. Having break-| Friends, severe against all departures from the 
fasted, they adjourn to the fields. Men, women | “‘ testimonies,’’ stern upholders of the discipline— 
and children alike assist in the cultivation of the very worthy, good people—kind to the poor, and 
farm, for it is one of their axioms that every hand wishing well to all, but chiefly interested for the 
is able and ought to supply its owner’s mouth with | prosperity and purity of their own little corner of 
food. The community consists at present of thirty Mount Zion. Among them was the most valued 
persons, children ineluded ; it was at one time still of the society’s ministers, a female Boanerges, 
more extensive, but the inereasing strictness of | who denounced mixed marriages with such awful 
their rules has caused the lukewarm and unworthy warnings as must often have made the blood of 
to fall away.’ “young women Friends’ curdle within them , 


They have large gardens, a handsome green-| and she enforced plainness of dress with terrible 


house al grapery, abundance of fruits and flowers, 
native and exotic, luxuriant crops of wheat, oats, 
beans, &c.—the whole the produce of spade labor. 
Their whole establishment is a model of neatness 
and cleanliness. They appear to live very happily 
together, and are extremely kind and charitable 


energy. There was an elder and an overseer or 
two among them, and all the rest were steady 
Friends, pillars in the society, with the profound- 
est faith in all stories of Quaker miracles, dreams, 
portents, revelations and prophecies. They were, 
} in short, the very last of its members from whom 
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the society could have apprehended an insurrection. 
But they revolted, nevertheless, and on this wise : 

Joshua Jacob, their leader, who was at that 
time a prosperous trader, a Friend in good stand- 
ing, a regular attender of meetings for worship and 
discipline, a good neighbor, kind te the poor, and 
greatly respected—began to ‘“‘ appear in the minis- 
try,’’ or, in plain English, he began to preach. 
An uninitiated person, like you and me, would 
not have been able to perceive much difference 
between his communications and those of the most 
approved ministers. Suffice it to say that they 
were marked by all the peculiarities of the Quaker 
gallery—equally free from the text-taking, con- 
nectedness, and other trammels of pulpit eloquence. 
But his preaching did not satisfy the elders, the 
appointed judges, among Friends, of the accept- 
ableness and right mission of the candidate for the 
ministry. Joshua was advised to withhold his 
communications ; he was counselled and labored 
with, and a degree of patience was exhibited to- 
ward him, such as I verily believe would net have 
been extended to a refractory priest in any other 
community in Christendom. He kept on, never 
heeding, and preached all the more, the more he 
was advised to be silent. At length the elders 
brought the matter before the monthly meeting. 
But the monthly meeting had ne terrors for Joshua ; 
he refused to withdraw when his case was under 
consideration ; and when they sent messengers to 
him he denied their jurisdiction. 

At length he was formally disowned. But as 
he held stoutly to the doctrine of the inward light, 
and did not look on himself as a “ man-made 
minister,’’ or as amenable to man’s judgment for 
the exercise of his gift, he preached without inter- 
mission ; and when the Friends, wearied with his 
obstinacy, kept him out of the meeting-house, he 
preached in the passage. He had a fine ringing 
voice, and a tremendous sing-song, which I would 
have thought very holy when I was a little boy. 

The disapproval of his course was pretty gen- 
eral in the society, but there were important excep- 
tions among the more rigid professors, in many of 
the monthly meetings. They looked on him, as 
he looked on himself—that is to say, they had a 
very high opinion of him ; they espoused his cause, 
talked of ‘‘a persecuted recusant,”’ prophesied an 
evil day to the society, preached like him, were 
equally refractory, and were in like manner dis- 
owned, were kept out of the meeting like him, 
and held forth in the passages as he did. 

Joshua then assumed a white dress, of undyed 
cloth, wore untanned leather in his shoes, banished 
all his mahogany furnitare, using deal instead, 
pulled down his bells, abstained from clocks and 
watches, brought forth his looking-glasses and 
broke them in pieces in the open street for a testi- 
mony to the people, cramped his busmess as much 
as possible, and at last and at length he put away 
his wife. ‘This last extremity he resorted to 
because she seemed unable to keep up with him 





in the rapid progress of his reforms. He also 
denounced, with unsparing fidelity, all his follow- 
ers who faltered by the way, who elung to dark 
clothes or mahogany, or their husbands and wives 
when these displeased him. I should say, to give 
him his due, that he allowed his own particular 
rib to return to the community as an humble eom- 
panion, on her earnest entreaty. She is the 
mother of his six children, who are all liviag with 
him. 

Meanwhile all the “‘ White Quakers’’ bitterly 
abherred and denounced the ‘‘ Black Quakers,’’ 
and refused to hold any intereeurse with them on 
any terms—looking on them as apostates and ene- 
mies ef all goed. No ties of kindred or friendship 
shielded any from this condemnation ; mothers left 
their grown-up children and grandchildren, hus- 
bands their wives, and wives theizr husbands and 
children, denouncing and inveighing all sorts of 
bitter things against all their eld acquaintances 
whe were unprepared “‘to go the whole hog’’ 
with them. There were many rich people—par- 
ticularly rich women—among them. They threw 
their property into a common fund, and made 
Joshua Jacob their chancellor of the exchequer, 
as well as the keeper of their consciences. A 
sister-in-law of Joshua's, being left a widew with 
five children and £9,000, threw the whole of the 
money into their treasury at his imstigation: and 
when he was semmoned before the Court of Chan- 
eery to explain this appropriation of the preperty 
of orphans, who, as sueh, are its wards, he refused 
to appear, and was sent to prison for contempt of 
court. There he lay for many years, attended by 
his faithful friend and fellow-laborer, Abigail Beale, 
with whom he openly contracted a Platonic union- 

It was during his inearceration that ke adopted 
the patriarchal habit of wearing his beard—and 
now he has a fine long one, and so have all his 
masculine followers. Previous te this imprison- 
ment, the littke community were indefatigable in 
the distribution of tracts and papers in explanation 
of their views, relating their sufferings and perse- 
cutions, and denouncing all their foes; in fact, 
** dealing damnation reand the land,’’ and terribly 
hot and heavy against the unhappy “‘ Blaek Qua- 
kers,’’ sparing neither age nor sex, ignorauce nor 
innocence. Joshua and his followers have been 
haled out of steeple-houses, mobbed in the streets. 
brought up before magistrates, mocked at by silly 
people in the streets, and by the more respectable 
(behind his back) in drawing rooms. In short, 
they suffered a very sufficient share of petty mar- 
tyrdom, and they rejoiced aceordingly. During 
the imprisonment of their leader they subsided a 
good deal, became a very quiet set ef bodies, and 
are now hardly ever spoken of even in “‘ the 
soeiety,’’ which they once convulsed to such an 
extent that they formed the staple subject of the 
gossip at quarterly meetings, and on all oecasions 
when it is customary or proper for people to gossip 
at all. 
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From the N. Y. True Sun, 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tue change which a few years have wrought in 
the commercial position of Great Britain is truly 
rising. Her influence, once all-powerful for 
good or for evil, is now impotent with respect to 
the commerce of the world. But twenty years 
since, any change in the current of credit in Lon- 
don, would be sensibly felt to the remotest regions 
of the commercial world, At this moment all the 
leading houses of the kingdom are tottering into 
bankruptcy, yet not a ripple undulates the smooth 
surface of American prosperity. A hundred firms, 
whose aggregate liabilities are not less than $50,- 
000,000, have failed, and every packet brings news 
of additional disasters, with predictions of the fail- 
ure of the Bank of England, yet curiosity, and per- 
haps some anxiety, as to the future markets for 
roduce, are the most important feelings awakened. 
This arises from the total change which the rela- 
tions of England have undergone to the rest of the 
world. When the peace of 1815 took place, she 
was the only manufacturer, and supplied the world 
with goods at prices which produced for her enor- 
mous profits. Her capital rapidly accumulated, 
and she had a large surplus to lend, which she did 
freely on stocks to governments, and on open cred- 
its to buyers of goods all over the world. In fact, 
when the United States and Europe began to rival 
her in manufactures, her favorable terms of credit 
enabled her long to command the markets. Her 
mercaatile powers, having command of great cap- 
ital, would advance freely on produce in all parts 
of the world, having it consigned to their houses 
for sale. By these means vast commerce was con- 
centrated in the British Islands. With these rami- 
fications extending in all directions, a moment of 
pressure in London, by compelling houses to call 
in debts due for goods, and ceasing to loan on pro- 
duce, caused the distress to be felt in every market 
with which England had dealings. The payments 
flowing back to London, eased the market there at 
the expense of all the world. Of late years, how- 
ever, her large capital has accumulated far less rap- 
idly in years of apparent prosperity. The keenness 
of foreign competition has reduced prices, until 
profits have become both small and uncertain. At 
the same time the crops of food have become yearly 
more important, because they have necessarily been 
larger, to feed the advancing population; conse- 
quently the loss of a crop, or any proportion of it, 
took from her larger capital than formerly, and 
whieh she can less afford because she is earning 
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plete lines in process of construction. This state 
of things has deprived merchants and manufact- 
urers of the use of that capital, which on good 
securities they have been accustomed to cormmand 
in the prosecution of their business, and they have 
found it impossible to procure money to meet their 
engagements. Many manufactories have been forced 
to close, and others to work short time. By these 
means the consumption of United States cotton has 
been greatly diminished, and the prices fall. The 
operations in all produce are paralyzed ; and deal- 
ers, instead of their accustomed stocks, buy from 
‘hand to mouth.’”? They cannot command capital 
to hold stocks. Hence prices are much Jess than 
they otherwise would be. In view of these diffi- 
culties, many eminent bankers contend that if the 
Bank of England were allowed again to control the 
cutrenty issue notes at its pleasure, that there 
would be money enough. Others contend that it is 
necessary to repeal the act passed in 1819, requir 
ing specie payments, and so to return to irredeem- 
able paper. At all events, the position of the bank 
was such at the latest date as to excite the liveliest 
alarm, and its ex-governor, J. Horsely Palmer, 
wrote a letter to a gentleman of this city to the 
effect that within the three days after the sailing of 
| the packet of October 4, an event would occur that 
|** would shake the credit of the commercial world.”’ 
Many suppose that by this he meant the suspension 
of the Bank of England. This does not seem prob- 
able immediately, although the danger is great that 
within the year it may become inevitable. It is 
_ possible that the charter of 1844 may be so changed 
that the. institution will again have control of the 
circulation. This must hasten its insolvency, be- 
cause it is obvious if the bank regain the right to 
issue notes at its will, and it does so, producing 
| greater ease in the money market, all the opera- 
tions of trade will immediately be renewed, cotton 
again be in demand, and produce become active at 
advancing prices, stimulating renewed imports and 
a further drain of bullion, while the railroads will 
progress with increased vigor. This would be 
highly beneficial to the United States, and would 
cause an increased import of specie from England, 
| until finally the bank will explode. She lost last 
| year £8,300,000 of specie, and has now about as 
_much more to lose, while the business prospects 
for the year are no better than those oflast. Should 
she fail, the whole paper fabric of England, her 
| paper system and enormous debt, would sink in one 
‘common ruin, while perhaps her regular business 
conducted on a specie basis would be better than 
ever, and United States produce come in greater 








less ; and it is very probable, that with less profits requisition. The first effect of bank suspension 
in favorable years, and larger and more frequently | will be a great rise in prices, and consequently 
recurring losses by short harvests, that her capital | rapid sales of produce for paper, which will mostly 
has actually been impaired in the last ten years;|be converted into specie at the best terms and 
her merehants have less means of giving credit, and brought home. The paper will gradually depreci- 
less to advance on produce, while the capital of ate, and as it does so the actual capital of England 
other countries, especially the United States, has | will be the more rapidly transferred to the United 
been accumulating, so that they require less ad- | States. 
vances on sales and are more independent of credit} In the impregnable position the United States 
on purchases. Hence, when revulsion overtakes | occupy, with great natural wealth and a specie cur- 
the London market, the impulse is not communi-| rency, nothing can happen to our position injuriously 
cated to her eorrespondents. in Great Britain. Should she be able to maintain 
At such a juncture—viz., with capital largely | the present struggle for a specie currency, our mar- 
diminished by lessened profits and enormous losses ket for provisions would be considerably curtailed, 
in crops, she has undertaken to invest ineredible | and the best news which we could receive would 
sums in railways. That is to say, $5,000,000 per | be that of a suspension of the bank, or at least its 
week for 100 weeks, is the amount required to com- | preliminary relaxation in the system now pursued. 
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From the Examiner, Oct. 9. 
PEEL'S BILL—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


In our number for May 18, 1844, we gave mer- 
ited but qualified praise to Sir R. Peel for his cur- 
rency bill. It did not come up to our notion of 
what was requisite, but perhaps he went as far in 
the right direction as the state of public ignorance 
and private interests at the time would allow. The 
bill aimed merely at the regulation of the issue of 
notes by the bank. It said to the bank, ‘* You 
shall enjoy the lucrative privilege of issuing prom- 
issory notes to the extent of 14,000,000/.; beyond 
that amount you shall not issue, except in exchange 
for gold ; and your transactions shall be published 
weekly, so that all the world may see whether gold 
is coming in or going out of the country, and reg- 
ulate their actions accordingly.’’ This was all 
that Peel’s bill did. Those who now lay to its 
charge in any degree the present crisis mean either 
that this has been caused, or else that its sever- 
ity has been increased and continued, by the re- 
striction which prevents the bank from issuing more 
than 14,000,000/. of promissory notes, unless in 
exchange for gold. Proposals for suspending or 
sweeping away Peel's bill mean, ‘* Let the bank, at 
its discretion, issue as much more than 14,000,000/. 
as it likes.” 

To state the fact of what Peel’s bill really is, in 
the plain and simple manner that we have done, is 
sufficient by itself to show that ‘ the incapability 
of the bank during the last three years to issue its 
promissory notes for more than 14,000,000/., ex- 
cept against gold,” cannot possibly have been the 
cause of the present crisis—cannot now aggravate 
it—and that it would not be overcome were the 
bank invested to-morrow with the capability with- 
held. In so far indeed as vague mistrust mingles 
with justifiable mistrust, anything whatever on 
which the public imagination happens to fix might 
dissipate the vague apprehensions, and produce an 
interval of unsubstantial repose. But passing over 
this portion of the crisis—to which the name of 
panic has been very properly affixed, and which is 
unamenable to rational treatment-—the suspension 
of Peel’s bill—that is to say, the giving power to 
the bank to issue beyond the 14,000 ,000/.—-would 
immensely increase the severity of the crisis itself. 

And this leads us to consider what the “ crisis” 
is. The crisis, then, consists in a gradually in- 
creasing inability of a continually-increasing num- 
ber of persons to provide the capital they have 
contracted to find, reaching a point at last in which 
very great numbers of merchants and manufacturers 
are simultaneously unable to fulfil their contracts. 
This is the crisis, and as these contracts to find 
capital are inter-dependent—that is to say, as J 
contracted to find capital for you because A had 
previously contracted to find it for me—in other 
words, as IT undertook to pay my acceptance in your 
favor because A undertook to pay his in my favor 
—there is a general chaos of confusion. 

Now this state of things originates in the fact 
that the trading and producing classes in general 
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have undertaken to invest, in a given time, a greater 
‘amount of capital than they possess ; and they do 
not possess this anticipated amount, for the simple 
reason that it does not exist anywhere to be pos- 
sessed. A certain and definite amount does exist, 
and is susceptible of investment ; they have pledged 
themselves to one another that a greater aggregate 
amount shall be invested, and they are necessarily 
incapable of redeeming an impossible pledge. Such 
is the real state of the case, stripped of all fal- 
lacious, metaphorical, and misleading phraseology. 
Now where is the nostrum-monger who will 
aver that the bank, by being permitted to issue at 
diseretion, will become capable of enabling the 
trading and producing world to find what does not 
exist! 

In this part of the investigation, some one rushes 
in to the rescue armed with metaphor and exclaims, 
“IT aver it—J say the capital does exist, but it is 
locked up; and if you do away with that absurd 
bill and let the bank issue in support of trade, cap- 
ital will be unlocked—people will be able to pay— 
or find capital, as you call it—you will pay your 
acceptance to me, because A will pay jis to you, 
and in a little while the tumult will subside.” 

What, then, is capital which it seems is thus 
“locked up?” for in the fallacy conveyed by the 
metaphor of ‘‘ locking up” lies the necessity of the 
question. Capital consists of all those products of 
human industry which are capable of being em- 
ployed in reproduction, and the term is relative to 
production. A man who has got his capital, as it 
is called, ** locked up” in pictures cannot build a 
factory with them; he must first of all buy gold 
with them, and exchange the gold for the mate- 
rials he wants. The gold and the materials are 
capital. 

Now the essential cause of the crisis is, that the 
trading and manufacturing world has covenanted 
to bring forward in a given time a greater quan- 
tity of capital, in this sense, than does really exist. 
An issue of notes would enable the first receivers 
of them to perform contracts in which they would 
otherwise have failed, and, likewise, the second 
class of receivers, &c. &c. This augmentation 
of the circulating medium would necessarily enable 
the possessors of capital to sell it for higher prices 
than they would have obtained otherwise ; but as 
the total quantity of capital will not be increased by 
the increase of the circulating medium, the per- 
formance of the whole number and amount of pre- 
viously existing contracts is quite as impossible as 
before. Moreover—the temporary movement in 
produce and other capital, which ensued upon the 
issue of the notes, necessarily ceasing as this un- 
| moved and unmovable disproportion between cap- 
| ital and contracts begins again to make itself felt, 

and as the securities upon which those notes were 
| issued become due and redeemable and the notes, 
in consequence, repayable—a more dreadful crisis 
occurs. For the primary cause of the evil, viz., 
| an actual inferiority in the quantity of capital com- 
_ pared with that covenanted to be brought forward, 
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| is now reinforced by sundry auxiliary and additional 
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contracts into which people have been tempted to 
enter during the fallacious lull. In short, as in 
the Tulipomania in Holland, no augmentation of 
the currency could have enabled contractors to de- 
liver roots which did not exist, so neither in the 
railroad mania of to-day can it, or any other con- 
ceivable contrivance, enable the whole body of 
covenanters to find a total of capital greater than 
the existing total. 

But this is a branch of the subject of the last 
practical importance, big with the fate of thousands, 
and, in the very grave circumstances under which 
we are now writing, we should indeed be descend- 
ing from the conscientious discharge of our duty if 
we permitted any consideration to deter us from 
declaring our full mind regarding it. We implore 
those who are tempted, in the gloom and despair 
of the moment, to cry out for ‘‘ the suspension of 
Peel’s bill and an immediate issue of notes,” to 
ask themselves whether a measure of this disas- 
trous nature was not inflicted upon them five weeks 
ago—whether the derangement it was calculated 
to produce was not predicted at the very times, (see 
Times, City Art. Sept. 6)—and whether the pe- 
culiar agonies of the past week are not directly 
traceable to it. Five weeks ago, when money was 
selling in the market at six per cent., the mana- 
gers of the Bank of England having a great mass 
of that commodity accumulating on their hands 
belonging to the public, notwithstanding that their 
published weekly returns proclaimed that the value 
of money was steadily increasing, commenced 
underselling their rivals in the market, and offered 
their commodity at five per cent. The immediate 
effect of this extra issue was what is called 
‘‘ relief ;",-—money was easier, traders obtained 
discounts rather more freely, and at a lower rate 
than before, property moved, and persons were 
tempted to accept contracts which they would 
otherwise have rejected. In the mean while, the 
weekly bank returns went on announcing that the 
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&e. &c. at a heavy loss to themselves, or by scat- 
tering ruin among others. Still the act of con- 
traction, in whatever way performed, was an 
unavoidable necessity springing out of the antece- 
dent act of expansion. We say nothing more of 
this act at present than that it was—on the 2nd of 
last September. and subsequently—an act of ‘ ex- 
pansion of the currency,’’ an act of what is called 
“relief ;”’ that it was just such an act in its own 
nature (though dictated by the most wretched and 
self-defeating hopes of profit) as is now earnestly 
demanded by a large part of the publie from 
motives praiseworthy, and at any rate honest— 
but, as we are convinced, entirely erroneous. The 
panic woe that befell us in the early part of this 
week is entirely distinct from the general distress, 
and was superinduced upon it wholly and solely by 
the managers of the Bank of England tampering 
in most barefaced breach of their duty with the 
natural value of money—on the 2nd September 
last and since. But if the public itself should 
refuse the warning this recent occurrence affords, 
and now invoke a tampering with the natural 
price of money by calling for the suspension of 
Peel’s bill—we speak advisedly, and after the 





observation and reflection of years—it will draw 
down on its own head a repetition of those agonies 
/under which it is now laboring, and which the 
| bank managers have inflicted upon it. 

We return to our proposition that the essential 
| cause of the crisis is, that the trading and manu- 
| facturing world has engaged to bring forward a 
| greater quantity of capital in a given time than can 
| be found existing. And we say further, that it is 
| in the specific engagements to bring forward cap- 
ital for railroad works that the active malignity of 
the general cause resides. We shall not waste 
words to prove this—we think it has been proved 
elsewhere to demonstration—and we now assume 
it. We are perfectly aware that the country 
| expended more capital last year by the value of 





stock of gold was diminishing, and that the natural 20,000,0007. to purchase the same quantity of food 


value of money was enhancing, and such bystand- 
ers as ourselves awaited in breathless expectation 
the inevitable result of this terrific proceeding on 
the part of the managers of the bank. 
those managers met one morning last week and 
found that they had got no more money than they 
should want for paying the publie dividends. 
They turned round in an instant upon the unfortu- 
nates whom they had been pampering with treach- 
erous nourishment, (as they have often done before, ) 
and whom they had led and lulled into a fatal 
security, and, by a contraction and denial of loans 
more sudden, more perfidious, and more remorse- 
less than we ever before heard of, (but indispensably 
necessary to save themselves from the consequences 
of the criminal act of which they had been previ- 
ously guilty,) plunged thousands into distress, and 
hundreds into ruin. We say that this last act 
was indispensable because they were compelled to 
provide notes in time to pay the October dividends, 
but it was optional with them whether they would 
make this provision by selling their own stock, 


It came— 


than it did the year before—we know that the 
| price of cotton has cooperated with the last named 
| cause, but the great cause of the crisis is the 
| 1,000,0007. per week of capital that is to‘ be 
invested in railroads. If we find that this is dis- 
| puted, we shall show in detail next week how it 
operates to raise the rate of interest to merchants 
and manufacturers, and to annihilate their profits. 
But at present we pass to another branch of the 
| subject. 

Does the present state of things admit of admin- 
| istrative mitigation’ We think it may to a cer- 
tain extent, admitting that the means are adapted 
to an extraordinary and extreme case of embarrass- 
ment, to be excepted from all common rules, and 
thet the palliation we venture to propose is sur- 
rounded with very considerable difficulties. We 
think that the chancellor of the exchequer should 
direct a return to be made by every railroad in the 
kingdom of its actual and prospective investment: 
the latter should be divided into the prospective 
investments per week for the next year; each 
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should state the time in which it proposes to com- 
plete its works. When a table shall have been 
formed showing what are the engagements of the 
companies, the Frankenstein public will be for the 
first time enabled to look this monster fairly in the 
face. The legislature may then interfere and say 
—so many millions shall be invested annually in 
railroads, and no more ;—that amount shall be 
duly apportioned out among all the railroads, and 
each shall only obtain its allotted amount by calls 
on its shareholders, and not by loans. It will be 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You can’t interfere with rights you 
have created unless you make compensation.” 
We answer, the legislature did not consider the 
rights it conveyed to railroad companies as rights 
and privileges only, but also as obligations and 
duties for which they are the trustees, and the 
public the cestagui trust. A mining company is 
endowed with rights solely for its own benefit, 
and, beyond paying a premium for the grant of the 
mine, has no connection with the public; but the 
public is directly interested in railroads—is rights 
are inalienable and cannot be legislated away. 
This the companies know, and that they take their 
own right subject to the major right of the public ; 
and when the two rights come into competition 
those of the companies must properly and justly 
give away. 

This is the ease now, and this is the ground on 
which the action of the legislature is justifiable : 
unless this palliative be adopted there is none 
other, and we shall expect for the next two or 
three months a state which we will not attempt to 
describe. 

What was the real defect in Peel’s bill, and 
where it ought to be repealed, and why the public 
neither sees this nor calls for it, we will explain in 
our next number. 

From the Examiner, 16th Oct, 

We proceed to point out the real defects of 
Peel’s bill, and we take up the question where it 
was when he undertook to settle it. All persons 
admitting that the English paper currency, con- 
ditioned as it long had been previous to the year 
1844, disturbed the metallie prices of commodities, 
Sir Robert Peel framed his measure to remedy 
this enormous evil. Correctly concluding that the 
empire would always require for the interchange 
of its vast wealth a quantity of legal-tender paper 
money greatly exceeding 14,000,000/., he chose to 
draw a line at this amount, and to decide that the 
surplus should only be issued in exchange for the 
universil commodity, and the measure of the value 
of all other commodities—gold. Every ounce of 
this was to be retained to pay the note issued 
against it, while the 14,000,000/. itself was to be 
held as having been already issued and in part 
secured upon the credit of a much inferior value 
of government stock. 

The principle of this measure had been gradu- 
ally making its way in the public mind for many 
years—and thus far Sir Robert adopted a plan for 
carrying it out, not unlike, on a superficial view, 
one which had been proposed in the preceding 
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year by Mr. Cowell, in his letters to the Right 
Hon. F. T. Baring on the currency. But while 
in reality he deviated considerably from the scheme 
itself, he rejected two indispensable provisions with 
which the only vulnerable point of Mr. Cowell’s 
plan had been guarded—a point which was more 
exposed in his plan; and, besides this, he chose 
very different machinery of execution. We called 
public attention to the first of these defects in our 
number for May 18, 1844, but in vain, and the 
bill came into existence bearing in its bosom the 
seeds of a fatal disease, which the parental hand 
had implanted. Our words were—‘‘ There is a 
poiut of great importance on which Sir Robert 
is quite silent. At present the rate of inter- 
est is much disturbed by the operations necessary 
for paying the dividends of the publie funds. 
Previous to this trimestral payment the chancellor 
of the exchequer is compelled to impound as much as 
he can of the produce of the taxes, and he borrows 
the remainder of the bank. This process pro- 
duces a temporary scarcity of money and enhances 
the rate of interest ; then in the course of three 
or four days an immense sum is suddenly paid out 
to the public, which creates a temporary plethora 
of money, and lowers the rate of interest. Sir 
Robert’s scheme contains not even an allusion to 
this great and certain cause of monetary disturb- 
ance. It certainly requires serious attention. 

It received, however, no attention whetever ; 
not a single public man, as far as we know, even 
glanced at it publicly, and the circumstances which 
attended the operation of the bill during the years 
1845 and 1846 appeared to justify their indifference. 
For in those years the operations of commerce and 
of the Chinese war caused an unexampled flux of 
gold to set into England ; and the natural price of 
money being reduced to two and a half per cent., 
the bank, although deprived of the power of issu- 
ing discretionally, was still enabled, without cre- 
ating any marked monetary disturbance, to assist 
the chancellor of the exchequer in the payment 
of the dividends, as its permitted issues of paper 
were, throughout, below their legal maximum. 
But when prices abroad invited gold to foreign 
shores, and its price began to advance at home as 
its quantity diminished, the formidable difficulty to 
which we are now referring began to make itself 
felt. The managers of the bank who, we cannot 
doubt, had misled Sir Robert Peel in 1844 on this 
matter, came forward to treat it in 1847, and so 
proceeded as to produce a panie in April last. In 
July Sir C. Wood was enabled to take the affair 
out of their hands, by discounting the Irish Joan ; 
and at present, the managers of the bank, resum~ 
ing their former position, and incapable of profit- 
ing by the experience of last April, have produced 
a still more disastrous panic ; deliberately imposing 
on others immense pecuniary sacrifices, which 
their own mean and ignorart covetousness of prott 
a few weeks before most righteously called upon 
them to undergo themselves. What these author- 
ities will do in January next—but surrexit mudus 
justis furiis, and we trust that the sagacity of Sir 
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Charles Wood, backed by the honest indignation 
of the country, will limit powers so grussly abused. 
We will now briefly show how the difficulty in 
the trimestral payments of the public dividends 
was obviated under the old system of discretionary 
issue of notes by the bank, and thus the indis- 
pensable necessity of providing for it under any 
scheme intended to carry out the principle on 
which Peel's bill professed to be founded, will 
come clearly forth to the view. We shall abridge 
our exposition from Mr. Cowell’s pamphlet. 
Twice a year the government was under the 
obligation of paying in the course of a few days 
the enormous sum of 9,000,000/., and twice a year 
likewise that of 3,000,000/. According to any 
system of taxation, it would require a considerable 
time to collect either of these vast amounts, during 
which a painful contraction of the circulating me- 
dium would arise, followed by a sudden and de- 
ranging expansion of it consequent upon the pay- 
ment of the dividends. ‘To prevent these incon- 
veniences, the Bank of England, about six weeks 
before the dividends became payable, and while 
the produce of the taxes was accumulating, prof- 
fered to lend its notes on exchequer biils, bills 
of exchange, &c., &c., at a somewhat low rate 
of interest, to be repaid in a few days after the 
dividends should be paid. Thus, as fast as the 
tax-gatherer was abstracting notes from the cir- 
culation, the bank was restoring them to it by 
making these loans, and no real contraction of the 
circulation took place before, or violent expansion 





of it after the dividends. And if the government 
funds fell short of what was requisite for paying 
the dividends, as was frequently the case to the | 
extent of millions, the bank, having power to issue 
its notes at discretion, temporarily advanced the 
difference on what are called ‘* deficiency bills.’’ 
When the bank was to be deprived of the power 
of discretionary issue, how were these adjustments 
of the circulating medium to be made, and how 
was the chancellor of the exchequer to be provided 
with notes to pay the dividends if he should 
happen at the moment to fall short of the neces- 
sary supply’ ‘These were the questions. 

If there are any other methods of preventing 
the monetary disturbances naturally incident to the 
payment of the dividends, than the two which Mr. 
Cowell proposed, we are unacquainted with them. 
We can only advert, therefore, to that gentleman's 
suggestions. He first recommends that the pay- 
ment of the dividends of the national debt should 
be spread over the whole year, instead of being 
made, as is now the case, at four periods only ; 
that the debt should be divided into twelve series ; 
that six months’ interest on the first series should 
be payable in January and July, six months on the 
second series in February and August, and so on 
for the whole twelve. By this means an end 
would be put to such inconvenient accumulations 
as 6,000,000/. or 8,000,0007, four times a year for 
one purpose only, and the public revenue, con- 
stantly accruing from customs, excise, stamps, 








taxes, &c. &c., would be returned, almost as fast 


as it accrued, to the circulation, in direct accom- 
plishment of the object for which it is collected, 
instead of being indirectly so returned through the 
intermediation of the Bank of England loaning it 
out for its own profit, to the disturbance—and 
occasionally, as at present and in March last—to 
the destruction of commercial prosperity. 

The other provision was that the chancellor 
of the exchequer—who will always be under the 
necessity of borrowing large sums of money for 
short periods of time, because the in-comings of 
the revenue do not coincide in time for the de- 
mands upon him for disbursements—should make 
these temporary loans by means of a new instru- 
ment, viz., by means of selling in the market 
‘* obligations to pay on certain days specified sums 
bearing no interest.’’ He would sell these “‘ ob- 
ligations’’ for less amounts than those specified on 
them, and thus have to redeem them by greater 
amounts than he received. They should never 
have more than three months to run, and should 
be for any shorter periods that his convenience 
from titae to time might recommend. They should 
be for amounts of 200/., 500/., and 1,000/. each, 
Thus—if money were worth five per cent. on the 
Ist of January, and the chancellor were to sell an 
‘‘ obligation”? for 1,000/., payable on the Ist of 
April, he would only receive 987/. 10s. into the 
exchequer. The sales of these obligations would 
supply his temporary wants for money, and he 
could keep down all temporary accumulations of 
useless balances by buying them back again before 
they should be due. Such an instrument would 
be the ne plus ultra of all securities in convenience 
and convertibility, and would therefore always 
enable the chancellor to command money on the 
cheapest terms. 

It is clear that the managers of the Bank of 
England in 1844 must have been perfectly aware 
of the dangers that would menace Sir Robert's bill, 
from the immense amounts periodically required to 
pay the dividends ; and it is equally clear that they 
did not provide him with any protective arrange- 
ments against them. Is it possible that they could 
have concealed these dangers from him! We can 
hardly conceive it. Then, if they set them before 
him, why did they not propose some safeguard? 
And if they had none better, why did they not 
propose to him those safeguards which Mr. Cowell 
had provided, and with which we are entitled to 
assume that they were perfectly acquainted? Al- 
though they foresaw that these safeguards, by 
enabling the chancellor of the exchequer to utilize 
the public balances, would deprive the bank of the 
immense profit of them and transfer it entirely to 
the nation, yet they could have negotiated with 
Sir Robert on this basis, and have shown him that 
the bank performed certain services for the public 
for which it was unpaid otherwise than by being 
permitted to use the public deposits, and that it 
would therefore be justly entitled to compensation 
if the deposits were made to yield a profit of 
200,0007. or 300,000/. per annum to the nation 
instead of to the bank. This natural course was 
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open to them, and we cannot account for their not 
having taken it, unless 1t was because they were 
as little acquainted as we ourselves are with any 
services whatever rendered by the bank to the 
public for which the public did not already pay it. 

However, Sir Robert was not only led into 
leaving his bill entirely unguarded on this vital 
point, but he rejected the machinery that had been 
elsewhere suggested for carrying it out, and was 
persuaded to place its future fate entirely in the 
hands of the bank, and to arm the bank with 
weapons of more power than would have been 
sufficient to destroy a measure capable of making 
a much better defence. 

What is called “ the issue department” of the 
measure appears to us to have worked as well as 
Sir Robert could have expected, and has given out 
an amount of legal-tender paper money which we 
will call 20,000,000/., inaccessible to discretional 
augmentation and diminution, and varying only as 
gold seeks or quits the country. But what of this, 
when he placed from 12,000,0007. to 15,000,- 
000/. of money in the hands of the managers of 
the bank, to be issued and absorbed by them 
entirely at their discretion, and which he ought to 
have known would have been—as it has been— 
entirely at their indiscretion. This step has been 
fatal to his bill. When the managers of the bank 
engaged, on the 2d of last September, to issue on 
government stock and exchequer bills at one per 
cent. under the natural price of money, they ne- 
cessarily over-issued, because they sold more of 
the commodity (money) than they would have done 
had they asked for it the full natural price. This 
over-issue necessarily disturbed the natural price 
of money, and what more could an unwarranted 
issue from the issue department have done? The 
essence of the evil which Sir Robert Peel under- 
took to remedy by his bill, consisted in this, that 
the metallic or natural prices of commodities were 
disturbed by our currency, conditioned as it was 
previous to 1844, and here we see the natural 
price of commodities disturbed in the same manner 
under his bill, and by the same cause, viz., the 
discretion or indiscretion of the bank managers 
tampering with the natural market price of money 
by means of the enormous power which Sir Rob- 
ert left at their command when he omitted to 
fetter their employment of the public balances by 
sound rules and extrinsic agency. Therefore the 
bill is at at end unless corrected immediately in 
these two respects. 

Sir Robert Peel and the present chancellor of 
the exchequer may rely upon it that nothing can 
render the bill efficient for the purpose at which 
it aims, unless the difficulty regarding the pay- 
ment of dividends be removed, and the managers 
of the bank be, moreover, deprived of the power 
of all indiscretion in the banking, as they have 
been in the issuing, department. We wil] make 
the last point clear, although we are far from 
pledging it as our opinion that Sir Robert’s bill 
would have proved perfectly efficient if the mana- 
gers of the Bank of England had both understood 
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and practised sound principles of banking; we 
lean, nevertheless, to that side of the question. 
But the practice of the bank managers has been 
such that the bill may be said not to have had a 
fair trial. The principle of the bill certainly has 
had no trial at all, because the machinery and the 
details of it were never adequate to carrying out 
its intention. 

Sound principles of banking require that the 
banker should lend the universal commodity at its 
full natural price, and for short periods of time 
only. The necessity of lending it at its full naturat 
price is obvious, but the reason for lending it thus 
for short periods only is not so obvious. This is 
founded on the observed fact that the natural value 
of gold—on every mercantile spot over the whole 
globe—is in a continual state of fluctuation, gen- 
erally slight, but occasionally considerable. We 
do not propose here to point out the cause of this 
incessant fluctuation, but merely the fact. Now 
as the fluctuation in value is continual, so the nat- 
ural price of gold is continually varying, therefore, 
if the banker lends it for so long a period as six 
months, (that is to say, if he discounts a six 
months’ bill,) he may be sure that during the cur- 
rency of the bill the natural price of his money 
will have repeatedly changed. 

Now the managers of the bank never lend at 
the natural price of gold, unless it be by an acci- 
dental concurrence, lasting only for an hour or two, 
between their rate and the natural rate. They are 
forever tampering with the price of money. They 
announce that they are selling the commodity 
at three, three and a half—at four, five, or six per 
cent., just as if there were no market price to 
which sound principles would compel them to con- 
form ; as if they were invested with a jurisdiction 
over value ; as if their announcements were edicts. 
We say, therefore, that the principle of Peel's 
bill has never had any trial at all. That measure 
armed the managers of the bank with private and 
public deposits, amounting to more than half of 
the issues of bank notes, and these persons were 
just as much enabled to disturb the natural price 
of money—and through it, of everything else 
whatever—as in any previous moment of their long, 
evil, and consistently misdirected career. They 
were enabled to do this, and they have done it 
accordingly. They will never change; reason 
and advice are thrown away upon their obtuseness 
and conceit ; the direful manner in which they have 
been sporting with the property and happiness of 
millions during these last six weeks passes the 
power of language to describe. We do not know 
how much pain is inflicted, and over how wide a 
surface it may extend, when a savage conqueror 
sacks a great city; but second to this alone is the 
pain and the long-extending and wide-spreading ruin 
which the wantonness of these men has eaused. 
We can name from twenty to thirty persons within 
the circle of our own acquaintance who among 
them have undergone a loss at the hands of the 
bank managers of little less than a million sterling 
during the last six weeks. The desolation of 
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hearths—children taken from school because their | company was also, up to the time of his failure a 
parents were suddenly deprived of the means of | week ago, a bank director ; and that a third was a 


continuing their education—parents posting at a 
day’s notice to distant lands—the agony of plight- | 
ed hearts that part—deserted infancy—the solitude , 
of helpless age—all these and maiay other forms 
of social misery are the results of their proceedings 
during these few weeks—are the fruits of the ra 
pacious greed for profit which impelled them to 
tamper with the price of money on the 2nd of | 
September. Compel the merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers of England to risk their property 
at the common gaming-table, with Louis Philippe 
for dealer, M. Guizot for croupier, and the Duke 
of Lucca, Queen Christina, or any other Bourbon, 
as stakeholder—do this—but save them from the 
vulturous discretion of the managers of the Bank , 
of England. It is a national misfortune at this 
moment that the great bankers are mainly pre- | 
vented from a public demonstration against the | 
Bank of England by a groundless apprehension | 
that the activity of any one of them might be mis-_ 
construed into a betrayal of alarm on his own) 
account ; 
ance, while the monster is preying upon them. 
Let them descend from this lofty, and we think 
over-strained, punctilio, and do their duty to the 
thousand sufferers who have hoped for safety under 


| 
| 


through that potent protection. Is it for such per- 
sons as we refer to, whose wide possessions strike | 
the eye in every county of England, to stand on, 
the threshold of duty, letting ‘‘ I dare not’? wait | 
upon ‘I would?” A noble field is now before 
them. 

In conclusion, we say that the legislature must 
be called upon without loss of time to stop the 
long-continued misdirection of the managers of the | 
Bank of England. Even while we were writing, 
the Times brought the fact before us that they had | 
been agreeing to lend 270,000/., a sum equal to! 
one sixty-ninth of the whole bank circulation, to) 
the copper miner’s company, at 5 percent.! These 
bankers have done this at a time when they ¢hem-| 
selves were lending at 7, 8, and 9 per cent. to the 
general public ; 
principles of banking, they have lent this vast sum 
for a long period of time, while to the public their 
loans, at the heavy rates mentioned above, were on 
short bills! And it is the public money which 
they are permitted to employ, thus tyrannically and 
unjustly in the particular instance—and in the 
general effect upon the circulation, so injuriously 
both to public and private interests !! 

When we saw and reflected on this extraordi- 
nary transaction last Thursday, it struck us, at first, 
as being so bad that nothing could make it worse. 
We changed our opinion when we subsequently 
learnt that the governor of the copper miner's 
company—himself indebted to that company in the 
large sum of 20,000/.—was, up to the time of his 
failure, three weeks ago, an influential member 
of the bank direction ; that another director of the 


and thus they sit, with Spartan endur- | 
of those who have not had the same opportunities. 


and, in further defiance of the! 


very near relation of a bank director. 


CHOLERA. 


Mr. Chadwick, Dr. Southwood Smith, and the 
other members of the special sanatory commission 
~ | for the metropolis, have been engaged for several 
days past examining witnesses as to the present 
state of those districts where the cholera was the 
most prevalent in 1832; Shadwell, Rotherhithe, 
and the Borough.— Globe. 

The steady advance of the cholera westward has 
induced Mr. William Herapath, of Bristol, to pub- 
lish for the public benefit the results of his chemi- 
cal experiments on the nature of the infection during 
the visitation in 1832. Mr. Herapath gives reasons 
why the recently discovered disinfectants will be of 
no avail in grappling with this particular form of 
| infection :— 

‘For some time I attended almost daily at the 

cholera hospitals, and experimented in every way 
I could think of, upon the dead and living subjects, 
their contents and ¢ ejecta, the atmosphere surround- 
ing them, and their articles of clothing. The con- 
clusions I arrived at I forward for the information 


‘1. That the cause of cholera is a putrid animal 


| poison, capable of being recognized by the smell by 
| some, emanating from and surrounding the dead or 
eo P living cholera subject or articles of clothing. 

the outspread of their mighty wings, and who have | 


been surprised by the dart of the enemy, piercing 


2. That it is not sulphuretted hydrogen or 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia, as it does not decom- 
pose salts of lead or zinc, and when passed through 
nitrate of silver it only forms a red solution when 
exposed to light. 

**3. That it is only received into the living body 
through the lungs, and cannot be propagated by in- 
oculation. 

**4. That infection can be conveyed by articles 
“of clothing, bedding, &c. ; and that washerwomen 
are more subject to ) infection than ‘ordinary persons 
aay 3! that cause. 

That all persons are not equally liable to 
infection from equal exposure, and even the same 
| individual becomes more sensitive under certain cir- 
| cumstances. 

**6. That the poison is destroyed by chlorine 
| gas and a heat of 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

‘** As the object of the present communication is 
merely to give the public opinion a right direction 
so as to help the future boards of health to combat 
this insidious and powerful enemy, | must at once 
state that the two most popular disenfectants of the 
day—the chloride of zinc and the nitrate of Jead, 
known as Sir W. Burnet’s and Ledoyen’s—will be 
of no avail, although they will promptly remove 
ordinary putrid effluvia. The only chemical pre- 
ventive I depended upon in my numerous exposures 
to the virus was chlorine gas; and this | believe to 
be a perfect one if the fumigation is complete. I 
invariably passed through an atmosphere of it on 
my return home, and kept it escaping in my resi- 
dence during the continuance of the disease in the 
city. I also placed large quantities of the substance 
necessary for the evolution of this gas in the hands 
of a Bristol druggist, who was kind enough to dis- 
tribute 1,200 quantities of it gratuitously to appli- 
cants during three days, with instructions for the 
use; and am happy to say that during that time 
the deaths fell from ten to one per day; and I have 
but little doubt that if every ship arriving in Eng- 
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land from an infected place should be exposed to a 
perfect fumigation with chlorine, we shall be 
served from the infection. If the disease should 
pass this cordon by any accident, then every house 
in the infected district should be simultaneously 
fumigated with it—say three times a day; unless 
done in all houses at the same time, it would be 
useless, or nearly so; and to do it effectually, a 
mixture of three parts of common salt and one of 
black oxide of manganese should be placed just in- 
side the outer or street door of the dwelling-house, 
and a little common vitriol poured upon it. The 
inward current of air will convey the chlorine gas 
to every part of the interior; and wherever it can 
be smelt the effect is produced—the miasm is de- 
stroyed. If articles of clothing are infected, and 
the colors are likely to be injured by the gas, they 
may be heated in an oven or on a kiln, to 250 or 
300 degrees, (about the heat of baking bread,) 
when they might be handled or used with perfect 
impunity.” 





GEORGICS AT DRAYTON MANOR. 


Sir Rosert Peew’s present mission is a fit 
sequel to his career as a conservative reformer. 
Heretofore, it has been the privilege of statesmen 
who have left office, either to intrigue for a return 
to power, or, abandoning political intrigue, to in- 
dulge in merely personal recreations. But the re- 
tired premier of our times inclines to neither. It is 
well understood that he is not a candidate for office 
—that he at least does not contemplate a return to 
it, whatever others may do for him; he has not 
entered into party intrigues ; and tow he is not idle 
or regardless of public objects. The emancipation 
from the exigencies of party has only served to 
enlarge the sphere for the exercise of his useful- 
ness. Of all our statesmen, he is acknowledged to 
be the one that centres in his own person the great- 
est influence, and that influence he is bringing to 
bear beneficially for his country in promoting that 
one of all the sciences which most immediately con- 
cerns her—agriciltural «science. This he does 
more effectually than if he were himself to enter 
into active competition with experimentalists ; al- 
though he has not neglected the subject. But such 
social meetings as that recently held in his mansion, 
of scientific experimentalists and practica] farmers, 
command far more attention than common agricul- 
tural dinners or scientific gatherings. It was not 
merely the admirable expositions of a nascent 
science which gave value to the meeting—they can 
be heard elsewhere ; nor was it the testimony of 
working practice to scientific investigation—that 
also, though still possessing the interest of novelty, 
is to be found in other places: but it was the social 
position given to the young science and its pro- 
fessors. 

The spectacle presented to the country by the 
hospitable board is instructive and encouraging. 
At its head sat the most successful statesman of 
the country—a man still in the full vigor of his in- 
tellect, still warmed by public zeal, yet with judg- 
ment tempered by maturity of years: he has re- 
tired, after a great peaceful victory, from active 
political contest; but his unfailing energy needs 
action, and, habituated to public service, he must 
have employment useful to the public. Having in 
the legislature freed the industry of the country 
from its shackles, he retreats to aid in developing 
its resources. He summons to his council natural 
philosophers and practical agriculturists. Is is at 





the table of that leading statesman that the scientific 


pre-|investigators learn the full appreciation of their 


labors: there they learn that natural science a 
plied to agriculture is a branch of intellectual 
activity which takes its place with politics and 
political economy as a recognized of states- 
manship: does it not follow that they will carry 
away a prouder zeal than ever in the pursuit of a 
knowledge not only vitally interesting, but now 
authoritatively admitted to be sot No doubt, the 
innate love of it would have stimulated those excel- 
lent persons in their avocations; but a worldly 
recognition of philosophy is both gratifying to the 
teacher and useful to the dissemination of the doc- 
trine. The doctrine is stamped, as it were, with 
an official authority, which must smooth its way 
towards those whom it most immediately concerns. 
Plodding men, dull time-serving fellows, who would 
sneer at doctors and professors, at new-fangled 
practices and theoretical notions, will be disposed to 
receive with doctrines that come direct from 
the table of the wealthy and powerful. Besides, 
the pride of the working farmers will be conciliated 
by the consideration shown to their order in being 
summoned to the hospitable council: farmers are 
now among the recognized company of statesmen 
and philosophers, not merely as pupils or listeners, 
but as parties to the deliberation. A Woodward 
sits with a Huxtable and a Peel to consult how the 
welfare of the nation can be best and most directly 
promoted. 

It is true that Sir Robert Peel, great and power- 
ful as he may be, derives perhaps the brightest lus- 
tre in his fame from the companionhood ; but that 
fact only renders his countenance the more influen- 
tial for good. Apart from the effect which such 
investigations have in enlarging and reinvigorating 
the mind of the statesman, there is the renewed 
prestige which he derives on re€ntering the dry 
walls of the national debating-chamber, from the 
knowledge that he comes fresh from a consultation 
with the true Egeria of all statesmen—Nature. 
Sir Robert Peel is not alone in applying to fresh 
and original sources to enrich his statesmanship 
withal. Lord Clarendon’s recently commenced at- 
tempt to promote agricultural knowledge where it 
is still more needed than in England, is based upon 
the same clear and candid view of state wisdom— 
that it ought to be dictated by the practical neces- 
sity of the times. Mr. Cobden’s tour of Europe is 
in the same spirit. Here we have three w he 
statesmen, who might all of them claim the highest 
position in point of knowledge and estimation, 
teaching by example that the principle of the wisest 
practical philosophy is never to cease learning, but 
ever to renew strength for wordly affairs by apply- 
ing at the original sources of knowledge. Such a 
reference must tend to infuse a new spirit of life 
into the deliberations of parliament.— Spectator, 
9th October. 





Tue Times recounts a truly “ extraordinary in- 
stance of the application of the electric telegraph,”’ 
at the London Bridge terminus of the South-eastern 
Railway, on Thursday, 7th October. 

‘* Hutchings, the man found guilty and sentenced 
to death for poisoning his wife, was to have been 
executed at Maidstone jail at twelve o'clock. 
Shortly before the appointed hour for carrying the 
sentence into effect, a was received at the 
London Bridge terminus from the home office, 
requesting that an order should be sent by the elec- 
tric telegraph, instructing the under-sheriff at Maid- 
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stone to stay the execution two hours. By the! The dearth by a visitation of Providence diminished, 
agency of the electric telegraph the communication | while the speculative madness wasted, our re- 
was received in Maidstone with the usual rapidity ;| sources; and that ‘‘ burning of the candle at both 
and the execution was for atime stayed. It seems ends’’ exhibits its natural results in straitened means. 
that the under-secretary of state had been in con- If we look to particulars, the account for the year 
ference with a gentleman who had interested him-| is not so very bad ; there is an increase on all the 
self in the case, and a re€xamination of the evi-| great branches of ordinary revenue, amounting in 
dence was humanely determined on; pending the | the aggregate to £673,000; the striking exception 
consultation, the under-secretary ordered the tem- is the excise, which shows a decrease of £160,000 ; 
porary — Shortly after the transmission of | but the great apparent decrease on the year is mainly 
the order deferring the execution for two hours, a attributable to the falling off in the receipt of 
messenger from the home office conveyed to the | ‘‘ China-money”’ and other casual items. 
railway the secretary of state’s order thatthe law| The account for the quarter is dark indeed. 
was to take its course, and that the culprit was to, Taking the particular season, the country is in a 
be at once executed. As we have heard it stated, much worse position than it was at this time last 
Mr. Macgregor, chairman of the South-Eastern | year: all the great branches of the revenue exhibit 
Railway, happened to be at the terminus when this decrease, with small exceptions under the heads of 
order arrived. The telegraph clerk hesitated in| taxes and t-office; the gross increase under 
sending such a message without instructions ; and | every head is only £18,667. On the other hand, 
the prepriety of transmitting it was accordingly | there is a decrease in customs, (£374,000,) excise, 
submitted to Mr. Macgregor. The messenger from | (£641,000,) stamps, (£66 ,000,) and property-tax, 
the home office could not be certain that the order | (£53,000 ;) the gross decrease being £1,525,000. 
for Hutchings’ execution was signed by the home No doubt, the receipts of the customs in the third 
secretary, although it bore his name; and Mr. | quarter of 1846 were unduly swelled by receipts for 
Macgregor, with great judgment and humanity, in-| corn-duties, now in abeyance ; the affluence of the 
stantly decided that it was not a sufficient authority | stamp revenue was an unhealthy excess; and the 
on such a momentous matter. | apparent abundance of the property-tax was un- 
‘It now became the duty of Mr. James Walter, sound: but even with those deductions, the fact 
the chief superintendent of the South-Eastern | remains, that the diminished and wasted resources 
Railway, to see the home secretary on the subject! of the country, a bad harvest in the previous year, 
ef the message: Mr. Walter proceeded to Down- | and disturbed commerce, are telling on the revenue 
ing street, and stated to Sir Denis le Marchant, the | at a most serious rate. 
under-secretary of state, that the railway com-| Will it stop here! The prospect is not cheering. 
pany, in being required to deal with such a matter The present deficiency belongs to a stage before 
as a man’s execution, must have the signature of the recent storm in the commercial world could have 
the order affixed in the presence of their responsible had time to operate greatly upon the public receipts ; 
officer ; that the second telegraphic message was | short time is the order of the day in the manufac- 
in fact a death-warrant, and that Mr. Walter must | turing districts; in railway matters, heated specu- 
have undoubted evidence of its correctness. On lation is sueceeded by icy stagnation: diminished 
Mr. Walter drawing the attention of the secretary | exports must be accompanied by diminished imports 
of state to the fact that the transmission of such a| —deficiency in customs; wages will continue low 
message was, in effect, to make him the sheriff, | —deficiency in excise; incomes will be lower, 
the conduct of the railway company, in requiring sometimes imaginary—deficiency in income-tax ; 
unquestionable evidence and authority, was warmly even a healthy reaction in railway affairs must tend 
approved. The proper signature was affixed in| to induce a deficiency of revenue under the head of 
Mr. Walter’s presence ; and the telegraph then stamps. To these pinching straits add, that the 
conveyed to the sad criminal news that the suspen- | Irish subsidies will probably be renewed ; and that 
sion of the awful sentence was only temporary.| the French government is going to take from the 
Hutchings was executed soon after it reached Maid- general money-market its long-threatened loan, in 
stone. | instalments at the rate of £400,000 a month for the 
‘An extraordinary sensation was created in| next two years. It does not seem probable that 
Maidstone. It was generally believed that the man | Lord John Russell’s administration will be able to 
would not be hanged. The sheriff delayed the exe- boast the happy ornament of rich revenue-tables.— 
eution the full time of two hours, and did not get Spectator 16 Oct. 
the second mandate, ordering the execution, until a 
after the expiration of the time. This was in con-| Omnipuses have appeared in Turkey ; a regular 
sequence of the wires being engaged in transmit-| course of them has been established between Con- 
ting a message from the sheriff to the home office, stantinople and Adrianople, by an Armenian com- 
so that the secretary of state’s order could not pass pany. These carriages carry twelve passengers 
through until the sheriff’s conversation had ended. | inside, two out, and are drawn by six horses. The 








We believe this is the first instance of the employ- 
ment of the electric telegraph on such a service.’’ 


Tue revenue accounts for the year and quarter 
ended on the 10th of October are alarming—a 
decrease on the year of above a million, on the 
October quarter of above a million anda half! This 
was to be expected: the famine in Ireland and the 
overtrading in England, with all the consequent 
dislocation, fiseal and commercial, could not happen 
and not mark the formidable effects of scarcity and 
imprudence in the aggregate accounts of the nation. 


journey occupies thirty-two hours; and the fare is 
130 piastres. 

Tue joint Stratford and London committees have 
reported, that they have paid 3,823/. for Shak- 
speare’s house and the adjoining property; and 
that the subscriptions fall short of that amount, by 
1,400/. ; leaving the committee liable. 

Grace Acvuitar, the authoress of many popular 
works in favor of the Jews, urging their claims to 
free and equal civil and religious rights throughout 
the civilized world, died on the 10th September, at 
Frankfort, in her thirty-second year. 
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Raitway InreLuicence.—Such is the pressure 
for money among some of even the largest and 
wealthiest railway companies, that, in ition to 
their offers of five per cent. for money advanced on 
their debentures, they contemplate allowing a bonus 
on fares paid in advance by passengers. Thus, a 
person going by the twelve o’clock train will be 
allowed a handsome drawback if he takes out his 
ticket at eight o'clock, for the company gets the 
play of his money during four hours, which in the 
gs state of things will be found a most desira- 

le accommodation. It is expected that some of 
the leading lines will speedily put forth an announce- 
ment that ‘‘ interest at the rate of five per cent. per 
hour will henceforth be allowed on all fares paid in 
advance on sums not exceeding fifty shillings ;”’ and 
preference tickets will be issued, with a corner seat 
guaranteed, to the twenty first passengers by each 
train who shall have paid up the whole sum upon 
= —_ a quarter of an hour previous to starting. 
—Punch. 


Isuanp or Jamaica.—The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter from a gentleman who inherited a 
landed estate in the island of Jamaica, the slaves 
attached to the same having been emancipated un- 
der the act of Parliament. Encouraged by the 
British and American abolition reports on the suc- 
cessful progress of the emancipation policy, and 
hoping that he could revive his abandoned sugar 
estate with free black labor, he recently visited 
Jamaica, and on his return gave the result in the 
extract furnished. 

** The condition of property in Jamaica is as low, 
as regards value and production, as can well be im- 


agined, yet the people there think they have not) 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


\or two. About eighty sugar properties are thrown 





up, not paying the expenses of cultivation, and 
everything on them gone to ruin. Before the 
emancipation, the export of sugar was about 200,- 
000 hogsheads ; last year it amounted to little more 
than thirty thousand. The negroes are very Joyal 
and humble in their deportment and pretensicns, 
but very indolent; and being able to maintain 
themselves with little work, sufficient labor cannot 
be had. The coffee properties (which are in the 
mountains) are doing somewhat better; but bad is 
the best. All the white inhabitants able to leave 
the island have gone away.’’— Charleston Mercury. 
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Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. We can only acknowledge the 
receipt of this welcome book now, but shall here- 
after find opportunity of introducing it to our read- 
ers. Published by Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published Cam- 
paign Sketches of the War with Mexico. By 
ww W.S. Henry. The officers of the army, 
and other reporters, have drawn from the life and 
ee us many vivid and picturesque scenes in 

exico. This is not a sufficient reason for the 
war, but it may be called ‘‘ one of its advantages.”’ 
And yet not so, dear friend, if it create a love of 


war. 

Also—The Life of Henry the Fourth, King of 
France and Navarre, by G. P. R. James ; and No 31 
of the excellent and beautiful Pictorial History of 
England. 

Chambers’ Miscellany pours out its attractive 
numbers, through the press of Messrs. Gould, Ken- 


yet reached the lowest point, and will not for a year | dall & Lincoln. 
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